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MHE nomination of General Garfield, as that of a man who, what- 
ever bis personal merits or demerits, has had no organized 
“poom” behind him, has net been put forward by any clique of poli- 
tical speculators or adventurers, has not “sought the Presidency ” 
either by appeals to sectional passions or by long-prepared intrigue, 


1880, 


must be considered @ triumph for the cause of good government 
and constitutional and decent polities. 
meant nothing else, would mean the defeat of a most audacions at- 
tempt to substitute government by chicane and favoritism and cor- 
ruption for government by open discussion and fair voting. It 
does mean the ruin of the attempt to establish in Washington the 
Boss system of party management, as created and perfected in 
New York by Tweed and Kelly. General Garfield has, however, 
strong ‘‘ claims” of his own on the nomination drawn from the fact 
that he has been for many years an industrious member of Congress, 
who has borne a prominent and able part in the work of legislation, 
has long had a considerable share in shaping or earrying all mea- 
sures of importance, whose opinions on the great topies of the day 
are perfectly well known, and who has, to his honor, refrained 


This success, even if it 


steadily from seeking political preferment through such forms of 
demagogy as the ‘“‘ waving of the bloody shirt” or “the stirring’ 


up of the Brigadiers.” That he is by no means an ideal politician, 
we do not deny. He is teo keenly alive to the prejudices of his dis- 
triet, and was too ready in 1876 to play the part of a “ Visiting 
Statesman,” to be entitled to a place among public men of the first 
rank. But such men are rare, and are not apt to be the men to whom 
conventions turn when “the break” begins. As matters stand, the 
tepublican party may be sincerely congratulated on his nomination. 
It is very bad news for the Democrats, to whose hands the nomina- 
tion of either the Silent Man or the Magnetic Man would undoubted- 
ly have given the battle. And in what a position the nomination 
leaves the Silent Man, after being dragged by Conkling, Cameron, 
and Logan for weeks and weeks through the mud of their peculiar 
field of activity! No one who ever rightly estimated the value to 
the nation of the splendid fame with which he came back from the 
war, can do otherwise than bitterly mourn the base uses to which he 
has allowed this paltry clique to put him during the past ten years. 





A supposed “claim” of the New York Machine to have the 
nominating of the Vice-President, after a week's ineffectual effort 
to establish the absolute right of the majority to the spoils of the 
Convention, resulted in the choice of General Chester A. Arthur on 
the first ballot. This may serve to enlist Mr. Conkling to the ex- 
tent of a single stump-speech for the ticket, and it ought not to 
silence Mr. Sherman during the campaign, unless he draws a dis- 
tinction between serving Cornell and serving Arthur. But nothing 
could better illustrate the hollowness of the civil-service profes- 
sions which the Convention was shamed into making. The man 
for the place was clearly Flanagan, of Texas, one of the honestest 
delegates in the Convention. 





Our readers will not expect of us details of the seven days’ 
struggle in the Convention at Chicago, which ended on the thirty- 
sixth ballot on Tuesday in the giving way of the Blaine column, 
which never equalled 300, while the Grant column, which never fell 
below 300, remained steadfast though defeated. Senator Hoar was 
made temporary and permatient chairman, and presided well; the 
unit rule was demolished, and the contesting delegates fairly treated 
—more fairly by the Convention than by the anti-Grant Committee 
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on Credentials. The historical sense was strong enough in the Con- 
vention to compel the adoption of a civil-service plank when intro- 
| duced independently of the Committee on Resolutions and after 
their almost unanimous agreement to pocket it. This was one ot 
the chief episodes, erlivened as it was by the eandid exelamation 
of delegate Flanagan, *‘What are we here for exeept for the 
oftices?” Another occurred on Friday, when before the report 
of any of the important committees Conkling introduced re- 
solution pledging every delegate to support the nominee 
Convention whoever he might be, and, stale as the tactics were, 
beyond a feeble protest from Hale that it was unnecessary, no 
one had the courage to vote against it exeept three West Vir- 
ginians. The great whipper-in promptly moved the expulsion of 
these, but they were rescued by Gartield, who doubtless felt that 
if he did not bell the eat his reputation as a ‘ harmonizer ” 
suffer. Of course he Lad the Convention with him, and Conkling 
was obliged to withd-aw his motion. 


ot the 


would 


What the Times calls an imposing gathering of great men” had 
few to spare for its committees. The most distinguished name on 
the Committee on Permanent Organization that of W. J. 
Whipper, of South Carolina; the only two of national reputation on 
the Committee on Rules were those of General Gartield and General 
George H. Sharpe. The lightsof the Committee on Credentials were 
William E. Chandler, Benjamin F. Tracey, John Cessna, and R. C. 
McCormick; of the Committee on Resolutions, Emory <A. Storrs, 
Wm. Walter Phelps, and Edwards Pierrepont. Among the one 
hundred and thirty or forty colleagues of these gentlemen doubt- 


was 


| less some good and excellent citizens were to be found; but for 


aught the public at large knows of them their collective signa- 
tures appended to a party manifesto would have exactly the weight 
of their numbers, and nothing beside. And if, as should have been 
the case, the committees were a favorable sample of the Conven- 
tion, we may safely set down the number of “ great men” in it at 
the most at fifty. 


The scenes of disorder by which the proceedings were twice 
interrupted, in which both delegates and audience abandoned 








themselves for nearly half an hour at a time to the savage diver- 
sion of yelling and waving hats and other articles of clothing, 
including women’s shawls, as a means of discouraging their oppo- 
nents, may be said to have been provided for by the arrangement 
which made eight hundred men sit fer deliberative purposes in a 
building capable of containing ten thousand. Nor do we know that 
there would be any objection to this in the case of a body which 
met to do work which was to atfect only its own members, and for 
which they were to be responsible to nobody but themselves. But 
certainly a convention which meets to seleet and recommend a 
candidate for the bighest «ftice in the Government to several mil- 
lions of voters, owes it to these voters to perform its task with 
sobriety and decency, and to keep up an appearance, at all events, 
of exemption from all but rational influences. A party made 
up as the Republican party is, ought not to be asked to ac- 
cept nominations made in scenes which at times bore a striking 
resemblance to the preliminaries of a fight in the old days of 
Donnybrook Fair. The comparison with Bedlam which they have 
suggested to some of our contemporaries is hardly fair to Bedlam, 
because the lunatics in that institution were never, according to the 
best testimony, let loose in numbers anything approaching those of 
the Convention. We trust that hereafter the committee of ar- 
rangements will have regard enough for that portion of the party 
which does not attend the convention to provide less accommoda- 
tion for “ the gallery.” 





The role played by Mr. Conkling in the Convention was strik- 
ingly indicative of the extent to which the party management 
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bas lost its hold on ideas and principles, and become a huge en- 
‘for the division of offices. He could not have been as promi 
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nent and powerful as he was in any assembly which was really 


ny real work of persuasion had to be 


s curiously like that of the Bonapart- 
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ist henchmen in the Corps Legislatif, and as little as possi- 
ble American. The praise of his chief, as somebody above all 
haw nad constitutions, and a geod substitute for all other ma- 
chinery of government; the cuts and jibes he directed against 
the other candidates, and against ail critics or opponents of his 
own; his failure to connect Grant in any way with the party 
which had elected him and was to elect him, if nominated, or to 


give it any thanks for his greatness; the pert insolence with which 
he sought to throw contempt on the dissentients in his own delega- 
tion every time he announced the vote, until Mr. Campbell, of West 
Virginia, bad the courage to rebuke him by mimicry—were all a re- 
markable reproduction of the tactics of Count de Morny when pre- 
and as unlike as 
to in American 


siding over his muster’s mock legislature in Paris, 
pos or submitted 


polities, 


sible to anything hitherto seen 


Mr. Conkling’s nominating speech in the Convention was the 
first attempt we have seen to set out General Grant's claims to the 
Presidency. His other supporters who bave written or talked on 
the subject have generally contented themselves with sayipg that 
there was no objection to a third term, and that “if the people 
wanted him they would have him.” Mr. Conkling said in substance 
that the candidate came “ from Appomattox”; that he alone could 
carry the doubtful States at the North; that he is *‘ the most illus- 
that “he has studied the needs and defects 
of many systems of government”; that he ‘never betrayed a cause 
or a friend,” and tbat the various charges against him bave 
“strengthened and seasoned his hold on the popular heart”; that 
he “single and alone overthrew expansion and cleared the way for 
specie resumption”; that “to him more than any ether man” we 
owe it that “‘every paper dollar is as good as gold”; that “life and 
liberiy will find a safeguard in him,” or, in other words, we sup- 
pose, that under him there will be no need of courts and legisla- 
tures; and, finally, that the only argument against him—the third- 
term argument— would amaze Solomon.” A better Bonapartist 
speech was never delivered in France, and, in fact, the candidate 


trious of living men”; 


was presented as a person fully competent to take entire charge of 


the Government in all its branches. The charges against his Ad- 
ministration, too, were treated exactly as a sovereign treats charges 

that is, as things which it is beneath his dignity to notice, or, in 
Mr. Conkling’s words, as shafts and arrows aimed at him, “ which 


lie broken at his feet.” 

In spite of the universal interest centring in Chicago, the seat 
of government has remaived at Washington, and tbe proceedings 
at the national Capitol have not been destitute of importance. 
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of the Library of Congress within the Capitol, or of selecting a site 
for it outside ; and on Monday, another tardy and perilously urgent 
measure—the Senate bill contirming the Ute agreement, but with 
amendments of an obstructive character. 


The Senate’s achievements have been the passage of the River 
and Harbor Appropriation Bill and Mr. Eaton’s Tariff Commission 
Bill. Further debate on the latter measure did not add much to 
the general edification, but revealed more fully the faet that its 
chief opponents were the ad captandum tinkerers, who think there 
is no need of a commission to indicate certain immediate and sweep- 
ing improvements in the present tariff, and who ignorantly rant 
about the poor man’s being taxed for his tea and coffee. They 
were, too, all or nearly all Dentoerats, including Messrs. Beck, 
Thurman, and Davis of Ilinois. There was an unpartisan yet firm 
majority for keeping this commission out of polities by excluding 
Congressmen from it; but they were unable to prevent anv absurd 
amendment ordering a final report in January next. Nothing 


| could better illustrate the average legislator’s idea of the ease of 


statistical enquiry. However, if the commission makes a beginning, 


' doubtless it will not be hard to get an extension. 





As much as ope per cent. was bid in Wall Street during the 
week for the privilege of buying gold, at any time within one year, 
at par in lawful money. This means that the bidders believe that 
the difference between the bullion value of the silver dollar and the 
gold dollar will show itself in the domestic markets within a year. 
To do this the foreign exchanges must rule against the United 
States to an extent sufficient to draw hence a large amount of gold. 
When the gold dollars thus disappear the silver dollars will be 
forced into circulation. They will pass within the bounds of the 
United States at their legal-tender value, which is one hundred 
cents; but outside of the country they will be taken, as now, ouly 


| for their bullion value, which of late has ranged between &7 and &9 


cents; and the gold dollars will be worth more for use out of the 
country because of their larger bullion value, although their legal- 
tender value will of course remain the same as that of the silver 
dollar. The future value of the Treasury-note dollar, worth to-day 
100 cents, because it is yet possible to get a gold dollar for it at the 
Treasury, will depend on two things—first, the kind of coin 
(whether gold or silver) with which the Treasury will pay it, 


' and, second, on its prompt redemption by the United States 


bullion, expressed in gold prices. 


Treasury. The value in the markets of the world of the 
silver dollar depends, of course, on the London price of silver 
When anything happens (like 
unfavorable foreign exchanges sufficient to draw large amounts 
of gold from the country) to substitute in our own markets the 


| bullion for the legal-tender value of the silver dollar, it follows that 


The | 


House has made another offer to adjourn to-day, but the date is | 


still too early. 
propriation Bill, after a characteristic wrestling with the silver 
problem. Some recognition had to be made of Secretary Sherman’s 
request for more storage, and the bill appropriated $20,000 for that 
purpose. Mr. Bland wanted all the amounts appropriated in the 
act and the full amount of Congressmen’s salaries paid in silver, and 
was willing to allow $10,000 for the storage of so much as might 
be returned into the Treasury in exchange for silver certificates. 
Mr. Townshend wanted all Federal salaries paid in silver; Mr. 
Wamer, all “Government expenses and obligations” paid in gold 
or silver coin without discrimination or favor, but without waiving 


end the original proposition was adopted, and $20,000 more were 
sacrificed to the “‘ Ohio idea.” 


that no part of the appropriation for marshals and their deputies 
shall be used in payment of services rendered at any election. On 
Saturday the House passed the Senate bill authorizing a joint com- 
mittee to consider the question of increasing the accommodations 


It passed on Thursday the General Deficiency Ap- | 
| year that Wall-Street speculators are willing to pay for the privilege 


The bill also contains a provision | 


there will be what is called a premium on gold as compared with 
silver dollars, just as, before the resumption of specie payments, 
there was a premium op gold as compared with Treasury lega!- 
tender notes ; and it is in anticipation of this happening within a 


of “calling” gold at par—or, in other words, of exchanging silver 
dollars for gold dollars at the legal-tender value of each. 





At the Stock Exchange there was a very decided reaction from 
the depression of the last few weeks, and the prices of stocks re- 
covered from 1 to 15 per cent. This reaction was owing partly to 
the fact that speculation had gone too far on the ‘‘ bear side,” and 
partly to the fact that railroad earnings still are and are likely to 
continue very large, so far as the trunk-line rates contribute there- 


the “ right of option ”"—of course to pay in the baser metal. In the | to, the managers of the trunk-lines having had another harmonious 


meeting. The money market was very easy for borrowers, although 
the banks added but little to their surplus reserve. Foreign ex- 
change ruled near the gold-exporting point, but no gold was shipped. 
General trade continues to show a reactionary tendency from the 


| extreme activity of the early part of the year, and mercantile fail- 


ures are becoming more frequent. The crop prospects for this 
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country are very encouraging. 
oz.. and the bullion value of the 


Silver bullion closed at 52}d. per 
“buzzard dollar” here was 80.8875. 


Mr. Gladstone, Lord Granville, and Lord Hartington have all 
three spoken in Parliament on foreign affairs. Mr. Gladstone de- 
nied that the Liberals when in opposition had assailed the Treaty 
of Berlin generally. What they complained of was that it was not 
executed and that it did not go far enough, and he declared it to 
be the intention of the present Cabinet to disabuse the Turks of 


the notion, which they had got from the course of the last Cabi- 
pet. that England was so deeply interested in the preserva- 
tien of the Ottoman Empire that they could in the last’ re- 


sort always count on her support. But he wished also to rid 
the Turks of the notion that England wished to destroy Turk- 
ish sovereignty in Asia Minor. Lord Granville explained in what 
points the Treaty of Berlin had been left unexecuted by the Porte, 
calling particular attention to the failure to institute the stipulated 
reforms in Armenia, and announced that the Government bad come 
to the conelusion that the only remedy was to be found in vigorous 
and concerted action on the part of the great Powers. As to what 
would happen afterwards, he had pointed out to the Turkish am- 
bassador the extreme danger to Turkey of her failure to fulfil the 


not fail to enforce them. 


) 


there will be a conference of the Powers, at which Turkey will not 
be represented, which will decide what further action is to be taken. 
One thing will probably be done at onee, by concert between the 
ambassadors at Constantinople, and without waiting for the more 
formal couference, and that is organize a commission, to be protected 
by a sufficient force, to trace the boundary between Turkey and 
Greece. The Montenegrin difficulty will have to be dealt with some- 
what differently. There the boundary is traced, but the Albanians 
have occupied the territory ceded to the Montenegrins, and may have 
to be expelled by force; and the question will be whether the Powers 
will make Turkey supply this foree or supply it themselves. How- 
ever, according to present appearances, force may not be necessary, 
as thé Albanian resistance seems to be collapsing, partly owing to 
the outbreak of dissensions between the Catholic and Mussulman 
tribes, and partly to that more potent intluence, the exhaustion of 
their funds and supplies. Mr. Goschen appears, during his stay at 
Vienna, to have assured Baron Haymerle that to England the pre- 
servation of the Turkish Empire was not a paramount considera- 
tion; that what she sought above all things was the exeeution of 
reforms. But the Baron declared Austria was not ready to take 
this advanced ground, and that Turkey was just as dear to Austria 


| as Bulgaria or Rumelia. 
obligations imposed on her by the Treaty, and desired him to warn | 


his Government that if their counsels were disregarded, they would | 


Lord Hartington gave up the treaty of | 


Gundamuck as dead, and said the Indo-Afghan boundary would | 
hereafter be settled without any reference to it, and that Kanda- | 


he 


British protection, but without a British garrison. There 


would probably be erected into an independent state under | 
will | 


probably be no attempt made to Keep a British envoy at Kabul. | 


All the best Indian authorities are agreed that the news of 
what was going on among the natives could not be 
well obtained through such an officer as through the native 
‘* news-writers,” generally Persians. 
centuries, of making up letters of metropolitan gossip for those at 
a distance who can pay for them. They have long supplied the 
Indian press with the Persian, Afghan, and Central Asiatic news, 
and during all the late troubles in Afghanistan their letters were 
generally, we believe, found more trustworthy than the Government 
despatches. For instance, they sent word to India that General 


These men pursue the trade | 
which flourished in England in the seventeenth and eighteenth | 


half as 


Roberts would be attacked by Mohammed Jan, when the general | 


was flattering himself that all resistance was over. 





The Ministry is, however, by no means having an easy time. 
The resistance about Sir Bartle Frere’s recall, which seemed to 
have subsided, has revived, and, though it is not to take the form of 
a direct motion, the vote of his salary is to be resisted by at least 
eighty Liberal members in the debate on the estimates. The case 
against him will be found set out fully elsewhere in our review of 
Miss Colenso’s book. The worst of it is that if the Cabinet quails 
before this revolt it will probably lead to others, and through them 
to that disorganization of the majority, through iaternal dissensions, 
which the Tories have always predicted, and on which they now 
count. We cannot help believing, however, that the present dis- 
contents are simply a passing expression of the disappointment 
which was sure to follow the tremendous hopes excited by the 
magnitude of the Liberal victory, and will disappear before the end 
of the session. 





Mr. Goschen has been received by the Sultan, and has, by re- 
quest, presented him with a memorandum containing the demands 
of the Powers, which are simply that he should execute the Treaty 
of Berlin as regards Greece and Montenegro and carry out reforms 
all over the Empire. The Sultan has replied, in substance, that he 
is much obliged to him and will think the matter over seriously. 
Of course, it is hardly anticipated that the Sultan will do anything 
in the matter, and therefore it seems to have been settled, or all 
but settled, that, after giving him a reasonable time for thought, 





Prince Bismarck has received another serious cheek in the re- 


jection by the Committee of the first section of the New Church 


Bill, which proposes to allow the Government to exercise its disere- 
tion in the matter of prohibiting the appointment to parishes of 
priests who are foreigners, or who have not taken the required uni- 
versity course in Germany. The whole bill has been opposed by 
Dr. Falk, under whom, when in office, the laws which it is proposed 
to modify were passed, and it is by the greater part of the National 
Liberals considered a distinct step in retrogression. But, besides the 
objections to the bill on its merits, there are objections to it perhaps 
not less powerful as a part of Prince Bismarck’s new policy, which 
his recent speech, in the Reichstag, after ten weeks’ absence, was not 
calculated to remove. He made it in the character of a weary and 
sick man, who had built up the German Empire, and was addressing 
persons who ought to be as much attached toit and as proud of it 
as he, but who were somehow apparently working for its overthrow ; 
and he warned them that if they were not more careful he would 
resign and leave them and it to their fate. 
seem to succeed at present. 


This tone does not 


Rochefort seems not unlikely to have at last been overtaken by 
an appropriate fate, being in danger of death from a wound received 
ina duel. He has been living in Geneva since his escape from New 
Caledonia, but keeps in Paris a son, a lad of seventeen, who seems 
to be a chip of the old block, and to love a row in the streets. The 
latter accordingly took part in a fray caused, a few weeks ago, by a 
Communist demonstration, which the police had to suppress, and 
received more or less mauling, but was not injured seriously. 
His veracious father thereupon wrote a letter to the Prefect of 
Police, M. Andrieux, accusing him of having had the son “‘sabred ” 
by the police in order to gratify his hatred of the father, and threat- 
ening when he saw him to slap his face, adding, with thorough 
Rochefort absurdity, that nothing better could be expected of a 
person whose brother-in-law had murdered aman in an unfair duel. 
Koechlin, the brother-in-law, thereupon promptly stepped forward 
and arranged “a meeting ’ witb Rochefort, and being only twenty- 
nine, a good fencer, and of tine physique, while Rochefort is over forty 
and fat, he got under his guard and gave him a few inches of cold 
steelin the stomach. The story about the sword accidentally drop- 
ping from Rochefort’s hand is probably concocted to save his reputa- 
tion as a fighting man. There is nothing, as we said when he was in 
this country, at all remarkable in Rochefort’s career. He is a smart 
and unscrupulous “ newspaper man,” of the third or fourth order, 
with an immense capacity for telling amusing lies, and probably 
in any country but France would never have been heard of out of 
the café he frequented. 









ABO 


THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 
:. long delay of the Chicago Convention in making the nomi- 
nation has, of course, been due to the fact that the main inte- 


rest of the body was centred in the contest between the rival aspi- 
rants to the office, none of Whom is in any special manner identified 
with any principle or policy. The Convention itself was not domi- 
nated by any idea of magnitude or 
into execution any prevailing sentiment. It was not swept by any 
of the enthusiasm which in 1856 and 12860 and 1864 marked the 
initiation of one of the greatest political revolutions of modern 
times. 
pressed the high hopes, the noble fears, and the unconquerable 
determination before which slavery was eventually to go down and 
the Union to be reorganized on anew and better basis. In 1868 the 
country was still shaken by the throes of the civil war, and doubtful 
as to the possibility of saving the fruits of so much blood and so 
many tears; and the man who had brought the war to a successful 
issue seemed plainly marked out for the task of assuring to it the 
peace and order for which it had struggled so long and endured so 
much. In that year, therefore, the platform was not of much im- 
portance and the candidate was of great importance, and was hap- 
pily presented to the Convention almost by the force of events. In 
In76 the situation had changed. About the permanence of the 
settlement which the war bad made there was no longer any 
doubt. ‘There was for all practical purposes everywhere complete 
acquiescence in its results. Industry had revived; speculation on 
an immense seale occupied the national mind; the taxation was 
more than sufficient to meet all the public burdens. But. it 
was plain to be seen that the war had enormously enlarged 
the administrative machinery of the Government, and that dur- 
ing the long distraction of the national mind from the things of 
peace huge abuses had sprung up in nearly every department, 


which made investigation and reform emphatically the most press- | 
| peated, and, in fact, the claims of this interesting and energetic 


ing duty of the party in power. In that year, therefore, the candi- 
date was clearly of minor importance ; the platform, as containing 
the intentions of the party in the matter of putting the country on 
a sound basis, by revision of the tariff and reorganization of the im- 


mense civil service created by the war, by the reform of the cur- | 
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importanee, or eager to carry | 
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| the substitution of a silver for a gold or a mixed standard, and of a 


consequent fall of about twelve per cent. in the value of the green- 
backs. It is still further complicated by the fact that the future 
of the greenbacks remains covered with uncertainty, and neither 
party has taken any ground upon ihe very serious proposal, which 
the continuance of the greenbacks in circulation impliedly makes, 
that the Government shall assume the novel and, as it seems to many, 


dangerous functions of a bank of issue. The Chicago Convention, 


| however, while boasting of the rise of Government paper to * the 


par of gold” makes no mention whatever of the difficulties which 


| threaten the continuance of this par, and makes no suggestion 


In those years the platform was everything, because it ex- | 


whatever about the silver question any more than if it did not 
exist. 

A plank in 1876 laid down with much emphasis the doctrine 
that Senators and Representatives should not interfere with ap- 
pointments, and that the tenure of non-political offices should be 
dependent on good behavior. All allusion to the subject was this 
year left out by the Committee, and a civil-service reform plank 
Was only inserted through the vigorous remonstrance of Mr. Cod- 
man, a Massachusetts delegate, and after some resistance and with 
some marks of contempt. The demand of 1876, that no public 
money shall be voted for sectarian schools, is this year repeated, 
and made more definite by a proposal that the practice shall be 
prohibited by an amendment to the Federal Constitution. The 
demand of 1876 for “incidental protection” to American industry 
through the tariff is also.repeated, but not a word is said of the 
need of any reform or revision of the tariff, which still bears all the 
marks of the haste and confusion with which it was first drawn up 
at the outbreak of the war, and is in most respects discreditable to 
us as a civilized people. The denunciation of 1°76 of further land- 
grants and subsidies to corporations and private persons is re- 
peated; so is the denunciation of polygamy; so is the promise to 
pay the pensions of the soldiers and sailors. But the promise of 
“respectful consideration” for the woman suffragists is not re- 


body of persons are entirely ignored. On the other hand, the 
suggestion of 1876 that Congress should investigate the effect 


of ‘‘Mongolian” immigration has this year grown into a de- 


| 
{ 


rency anda return tospecie payments, was of supreme importance. | 


The war being fairly over, and the military leader who directed it 
returning to private life, the Republican party, which had conducted 
the war, was fairly called on to furnish the country with some indi- 


vations of its competency to take charge of its peaceful and indus- | 
| plain and simple language as they can command. 


trial interests, and those indications were of course to be found, if 
anywhere, in the platform. In brief, the party in 1876 took, or 
ought to have taken, what is called a new departure. It is, there- 
fore, worth while to recall what it proposed to do in 1876, as distin- 
guished, of course, from what it boasted of having done, and to com- 
pare it with what it has just proposed at Chicago. In doing so it is 


but fair to observe that it has not in the interval had possession of | 


Congress, so that it is not to be held responsible for the continued | The rest is simple boasting—a “ pointing with pride,” as it is 


existence of many of the abuses which it denounced in 1876, The 
comparison will, therefore, be mainly useful as a means of ascertain- 
ing and marking the drift of party sentiment, and the amount of 
reliance to be placed in party promises should the Republicans 
again come into possession of both branches of the Government. 


| raignment 





In 1876 there was an act on the statute-book pledging the Gov- | 


ernment to resume specie payments in 1879. The Convention in 
dealing with the financial question called for the redemption of 


United States notes in coin at the earliest possible date, ‘“‘ by a 


resolution pledging the party to redemption on the day already 
fixed by statute was voted down, showing that it was not prepared 
to take any definite ground about the finances at all. Curiously 
enough, this evasive attitude towards the subject seems to be still 
maintained. Since 1876 the financial problem has been seriously 
complicated by the passage of the Silver Bill, so that we are now 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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mand that the treaty-making power of the Government should 
be used to “restrain and limit” such immigration. The ‘ar- 
of the Democrats” is very much what it was in 
1276. In this part of the platform the evasiveness and re- 
serve and caution of the other parts of the platform are always 
thrown aside, and the drafters express their full thoughts in as 
We do not 
gather from this year’s platform that the Democrats are any 
wickeder than they were in 1876, but the list of their crimes is, of 


| course, somewhat enlarged, and the danger of letting them have 


any offices is made more conspicuous. 
We have here noticed everything in the platforms of both years 
which can be called a promise or a recommendation or a demand. 


called—about things with some of which the connection of the 
party is very remote indeed, as the construction of 51,000 miles 
of railroad between 1860 and 1874, largely with the money of 
unfortunate private individuals who lost a large part of it. It 
will be seen at a glance that the party has, in so far as the 
managers speak for it, actually, within the past four years, cur- 
tailed rather than enlarged the sphere of its duties and respon- 
sibilities. The reason is plain enough. It has not had it in its 
power to legislate, but it has had it in its power to discuss, to ven- 


continuous and steady progress towards specie payments”; but a | tilate, to educate the voters into interest in and devotion to great 


questions. From anything of this kind, however, the leaders have 
sedulously refrained. The first two years of the present Presiden- 
tial term they passed in denouncing and intriguing against Presi- 
dent Hayes, and trying to bully or cajole him into surrendering 
his Cabinet into their hands and abandoning such efforts as he was 
making to reform the Administration. Since they gave this up in 


threatened with a forced cessation of resumption in gold and with despair they have occupied themselves exclusively in perfecting 
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their respective Machines, with the view of obtaining control of 
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the Convention which has just met. We can recall no period of 
four years in which the political leaders on both sides have done so 
little of their proper work of preparing public opinion to express it- 
self through elections on questions of real national importance. 
The result is that the Convention has been wholly, or almost wholly, 
occupied in providing precautions, through procedure, against 
the success of intrigues on one side or another, which the friends of 
the candidates have been for over a year carefully preparing, and 
in making preparations fora final struggle between two of these 
candidates to whom the most intelligent and retleetive portion of 
the party was well known to be opposed, and neither of whom was 
in any degree identified with any cause, principle, or idea of which 


it is now considered either the guardian or exponent. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE BLACKS. 


: i negro **exodus,” as it is called, has at last been enquired 

into and reported upon, though not fully; that is to say, the 
Democratic majority of the Senate Committee have summoned and 
examined one hundred and fifty-nine witnesses, who have given, on 
the whole, a very favorable aceount of the negro’s condition at the 
South. But in order to procure this gratifying testimony they used 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of the appropriation, and left no- 
thing for the minority to pay for a dismal account of it; so that we 
apparently shall not have the reverse of the picture from any offi- 
cial source. It does not, however, really make much difference, as 
there is no reason to suppose that the Republican witnesses would 
anything beyond 
occurrence of which about election time, in certain States, we sup- 


supply accounts of election outrages, of the 
pose bo reasonable man on either side has any doubt. All the testi- 
mony taken, and all testiinony of every kind which has fallen under 
our notice during the past four years, from whatever source, goes 
to contirm the view of the condition of the negro at the South which 


we have all along taken in these columns, and we would fain be- 
lieve that with the substantial success of the * 
will pass out of polities. 


exodus ” the subject 
A strong probability that the negro would 
have a hard time after the war was created both by the two great 
facts that he had been newly emancipated against the wishes 
of his white owners and neighbors, and that the society inte 
Which his emancipation introduced him was by no means what 
is called at the North a “law-abiding society.” Any 
man iuitroduced into such a society in such a was 
found life very insecure and unpleasant. 
a fortiori sure to find it 
Was not even more insecure and unpleasant for the 
proved to be, was due simply to the tremendous depression brought 
on the whites by the war. The young white men were 
maimed when the negro began to go about free, and the old white 
men were weary and dispirited. But for this it is very certain that 
the abolitionist accounts of the demoralizing effects of slavery both 
on blacks and whites would have received more confirmation from 
events than they did. For most assuredly no one who reads and 
believes the descriptions of Southern society on its moral side with 
which the anti-slavery agitation was fortified and pushed, and then 
looks at the wonderful peace ayd quiet with which that society at 
the South has become free and industrial, ean avoid the conclusion 


white 
would have 
Any bliek man was 
That it 


insecure and unpleasant. 


oe thy. it 
eero Taan it 


dead or 


that the war was a necessary preparation for the transformation. 
It must be confessed, too, that carpet-baggery was not without its 
uses in making the transformation easy. The whites were aided in 
accepting negro equality as a facet by being ruled and robbed by 
the negroes under Federal superintendence. It was not by an) 
means a wholesome experience for the negroes. but it brought home 
to the whites in a way in which nothing else could have done th 
fact that the negro was realy thair equal in the eye of the law, 
and had powerful friends behind him, who would see that even as 
a robber he should not fare worse thin a white man. 

Since the carpet-bag period the society at the South has been, 


in all States in which the negroes are not in a majority, almost 


Nation. 


‘ all legislators have been thus far puzzled. He has i 
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exactly what it is in all countries in which labor is plentiful, and 
the laborer poor and ignorant, and the employer short of money. 
If the plantations are worked on shares, and the planter keeps a 
runvipng account with the laborer, the latter gets the worst of the 


bargain in various ways at the South, just as he gets the worst of 


} 


it under similar circumstances everywhere else. There is probably 
no more prolific souree of cheating or overreaching all the world 
over than the payment of wages in kind: and the negro suffers 
from it at the South, as the Irishman, and Englishman, and Ger- 
man, and Chinaman, and Coolies suffer from it, not because he is 
black but because he does not know how to keep accounts, and is 
improvident and unthrifty. The current account at the store, of 
which the Southern negroes complain much, is probably the worst 
burden he has to bear, because it not simply runs him into 
debt for goods purchased at exorbitant rates, but in many ot 


most cases puts his growing crop into the hands of the eredi- 


tor as a pledge, with the power of sale at such dates as the 
creditor may select. But here again the negro is paving a 
penalty of ignorance and improvidence and poverty from which 
his class suffers in all countries. The country storekeeper at the 
South is simply the equivalent of the village usurer in lreland and 
in India. In both these countries the presence of the man who ad 
vanees money or goods at exorbitant rates of interest or profit, and 
secures himself by liens on the land and the growing 
ready to renew the loan as long as the security holds out, forms a 
difficulty in the way of perpetuating small landholding by whiel 


crops, and is 


a population much thriftier and more industrious than the negroes, 
become an evil of the first magnitude, with which the Government 
is now going to make a desperate effort to deal. ‘The pro 
of course, extremely difficult, as it consists in nothing | 
ing many millions of free men from the consequences of their own 
folly in the management of their own alfairs, without undue inter- 
As matters stand the land of India is 
fast passing into the hands of the money-lenders and the legal 
owners becoming mere peous, working without hope for a bare sub- 


ference with their liberty. 


sistence and for the benefit of creditors who ean never be satistied 
That the system should make its appearance in the South as soon 
as there appeared on the soil. a very poor and ignorant population 
of laborers and small farmers, was what every economical observe 
would have predicted. 

The remedy for it is the one to which the negroes themselves 
have resorted, to which the Irish resort, but which the Indian 
ryot is too conservative, and too closely ticd to the soil by custom 
and tradition, to think of—emigration. The negro has doubtless 
been, in some degree, incited into it, as the Senate Committee 
maintain, by politicians telling him the story of his own wrongs. 
We think it net unlikely that many, if not most, of the negroes at 
the South had no idea how badly off they were until they heard of 
it from politicians seeking to make political capital for use at the 
North. 
have spread wonderful stories, and supported them with chromos, of 
the luxurious reception which awaits the colored emigrant in Kansas 
and Indiana. But there is no more harm in bringing these agen- 
cies to bear on negroes than on Irishmen or Englishmen, on whom, 
It is, probably, not easy to get 


Very likely, too, railroad agents or Kansas land speculators 


also, they have been freely used. 
a very ignorant man of any race to move from any place in which he 
has been born and bred without in some way kindling his imagina- 
tion about the place he is going to, and in doing this there is invaria- 
bly a good deal of exaggeration, to use a very mild term. But it 
must be remembered that the employers and landlords and ereditors 


J 


who see poor men going off in droves to seek to better their fortunes 
elsewhere. invariably assu.ne that they have been put up to it by 
mendacicus speculators and demagogues. This is as true of the 
Dorsetshire farmer or the Irish landlord as of the Southern planter 
or storekeeper. Al! such talk is of lithe moment, and would no- 
where repay parliamentary enquiry. It has been investigated here, 
mainly owing to the regrettable importance of the Southern negro as 
“capital” to the Republican party at the North during the last ten 
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years. When the negro began to remove, his removal was hailed 
as ample justification for ‘waving the bloody shirt,” and when 
produced as such justification the Democrats went to work to show 
that the emigration was wholly the result of political machinations. 
Neither story was true. The negro is not as badly off as Repub- 
lican politicians would have us believe ; but he is not as well off as 
Southern politicians would like to persuade us. 
taken as settled that the old Slave States are the best places for 
the colored people to work out their fortunes in, even if born and 
bred there. They have bettered their condition by leaving Afriea, 
and it is very likely they will benetit it by leaving the South. Asa 
general rule, the best place for a poor man is the place in which 
labor is in most demand and is paid for in cash, and in which the 
market for the produce of the small farmer is most accessible. 


Nor is it to be ! a , ‘ 
| sults are two serious difficulties: first, the Chamber provokes the resist- 


If 


| 
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| They have not known how to choose between the most pressing reforms 


and those which can be deferred; not only is precious time thus lost, but 
subjects of conflict unexpectedly arise with the ministers, who, on being 
presented with these hastily prepared bills, are obliged to resist such im- 
provised innovations as seem dangerous to them. The same precipitate 
spirit characterizes the way they set about the most indispensable reforms, 
which are alike incumbent on the Chamber and the country. The re- 


| ance of the Senate, without whose vote no motion can be definitively 


} 


| of double deliberation. 


this be true, there is hardly any Northern State in which an enter- | 


prising and industrious negro would not be better off than at the 
South. The shiftless and lazy would probably, owing to the differ- 
ence of manners and of the climate, be worse off; but it is hardly 
worth our while to vex ourselves as to what becomes of the latter. 

It must be observed, finally, that the massing of the blacks in 
South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana is a positive misfortune 
for both races in these States. It gives a ferocious bitterness to 
political differences, and keeps the State constantly exposed to a 
danger which can only be, or at all events only is, guarded against 
by gross electoral cheating or intimidation; and this supplies the 
annual crop of “ frauds” and “ outrages” which exercise such a very 
injurious influence on national politics at the North. Besides this, 
whatever the future may have in store for it, it is certain that the 
negro race has not yet displayed much inherent capacity for social 
and political advancement when withdrawn from all extraneous 
influences. Dense masses of colored people, therefore, removed 
from the influences of white ideas and usages and opinions, such 
as are to be found in the States we have named, are very likely to 
become centres of barbarism or retrogression, from which both the 
States and the nation at large must suffer. It is for the best inter- 
ests of both that the negro population should be more widely dif- 
fused. When it is, the “negro problem” will cease to give any 
trouble and will disappear from politics, and the negro himself be 
delivered from that most demoralizing condition of a vietim with 
plenty of good people to wail over him and pump him for stories of 
wrongs, in which so strong an effort is now made to keep him. 
The reception which he finds for “outrages” is, in fact, cordial 
enough to convert even a religiously brought-up white man into 
an arrant impostor, and it is greatly to the credit of the colored 
race that they have not made the scenes of slaughter which some of 
them describe more numerous and ghastly. 
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PARLIAMENTARY WEAKNESS IN FRANCE. 


Paris, May 26, 1880. 

W KE cannot conceal the fact that the majority of the Chamber of Depu- 

ties has shown but little political ability at the beginning of the 
summer session. On the 13th of May last they nearly overthrew the 
ministry of M. de Freycinet, without intending to do so, but accidentally, 
as one may break a porcelain vase. It would be idle to attempt to deny 
that under existing cireumstances the overthrow of the present Cabi- 
net would have had most serious consequences, for a ministry composed 
of the Extreme Left would be impossible; it would be in such flagrant 
opposition to the Senate that it would necessitate the dissolution of the 
Chamber, when the country would be convulsed by the struggle of con- 
tending factions. 

It was about an unimportant article of the Public Meetings Bill that the 
crisis was nearly brought about. In order to explain the disadvantages 
of our political situation, I think it necessary to state the reasons which 
render the majority so difficult to govern. First, then, it is unquestion- 
able that the majority of deputies have evinced certain unfortunate 
tendencies, such as errors of judgment, and irregularities of political 
conduct. They are too eager to carry out reforms in our legislative do- 
main. The right which every deputy has of introducing bills has been 
greatly abused. The Chamber is beset by all sorts of propositions con- 
cerning the different branches of our political or social organization. 


| 





passed, and thus, having undertaken too much, they are debarred from 
advancing a step. They could have effected partial progress, but they 
wished, at once, to carry out considerable reforms. Hence they have 
gained nothing, and their fine projects will sleep in the catacombs where 
those still-born bills are deposited which cannot pass through the ordeal 
Besides, supposing these noisy reforms were 
voted by both Houses, the country would be but ill prepared to receive 
them and they would not take root. 

An example will illustrate one of the objectionable sides of this inno- 
vating, radical method. There is before the Chamber of Deputies a very 
important bill on primary instruction, The Government asked that they 
should be content with two reforms, for which opinion is ripe both in 
the Senate and the country, and which are very considerable, since their 
aim is to make primary instruction gratuitous and compulsory. Still, 
the Republican party, and with reason, wishes to institute secular in- 
struction, so that the public schools may be open to all citizens without 
favoring any particular Church. This third reform is not yet generally ac- 
cepted, as are the other two, and if it is added to them it will cause the bill 
to founder in the Senate, so that the first two urgent reforms will be post- 
poned indefinitely because the Republican party cannot forego the plea- 
sure of setting forth their principles. Hitherto the majority of the 
deputies have not swerved from that absolute and chimerical policy 
whose maxim is “all or nothing.” The other day M. Louis Blanc, the 
famous democrat, declared from the tribune that he preferred the post- 
ponement of a law, however excellent, rather than to forego the attain- 
ment of an absolute ideal. This dangerous and sterile impatience, how- 
ever, is only imputable to an ardent minority. If our deputies were 
consulted individually, most of them would complain of such wrong- 
headedness even after having pledged their votes to these intemperate 
partisans. 

We may find the cause of the pressure so many reasonable men endure 
in the origin of the Chamber of Deputies itself. It was elected, as you 
know, after the alarming crisis of May 16, 1877—a coup d'état which 
failed. As the danger then was great, all the Republican forces were 
obliged to coalesce in order to confront the enemy. The consequence is 
a habit of separating themselves as little as possible, even when victory 
declares itself for them, and of maintaining what is called the union of the 
Left to the utmost of their power. As always happens in similar situa- 
tions, the most ardent have the preponderance, because they are the most 
passionate and noisy. It is to be hoped that at the next elections the 
different fractions of the Republican party may recover their indepen- 
dence, and that the wise and prudent, by grouping together, may coun- 
terbalance the impatience and temerity of radicalism. We must also 
acknowledge that our mode of election is defective; the districts are 
sometimes too small: petty local influences have too much weight, and 
send to the Chamber too many mediocre men, who are what we designate 
as ‘‘ cocks of the village.” The smaller a constituency is, the greater is 
its hold on its representatives. We need, therefore, to give our entire ap- 
proval to the project of extending the electoral basis by substituting the 
departmental ballot for the district (arrondissement) ballot. We shall 
thus more easily escape mediocrity in the deputies and servility towards 
the electors, those two scourges of inexperienced universal suffrage. 

There is yet another cause of the unfortunate state of the French per- 
liamentary world, and one which prevents each successive ministry from 
wielding the natural authority becoming to the leaders of the majority : 
the man who really possesses the power will not assume the responsibility 
of it. The true political chief is M. Gambetta; he has chosen the honor- 
ary post of President of the Chamber of Deputies. Thence he rules, 


but from behind the scenes. I will describe in one of my next letters the ac- 
tual role of the great republican orator in the politics of the day. Itis high 
time to put an end to this precarious state of the Republican Government, 
which reminds us somewhat of the Italian Left. The lesson which the 
latter has just received at the recent elections, from which it came out 
much weakened, deserves to be pondered in France, for the Right here 
do not accept our institutions as final, as they do in Italy. They wish to 
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destroy them, and their success would be full of peril to the present ré- | critic in especial has repeatedly insisted that it makes ‘‘a dishonest use of 


gime. They have shown themselves disposed to profit by every division 
of the Left, and in the last debates they voted with the Extreme Left. 
This is not the first time monarchists have been seen to urge on political ex- 
and the present tactics of the so-called party of order reminds 
one of a curious episode in the history of our great Revolution. During 
the month Prairial, in the year III., when the terrible invasion of the Na- 
tional Convention occurred, the President, 


aggeration, 


doissy d’Anglas, an ex-noble, 
at the moment he was assailed by the mob in the chair he occupied with 
such unshaken courage, saw a man wearing a red cap, whom he had re- 
marked as one of the most active fomenters of the riot, approach him and 
say: ‘‘ Well, marquis, do you find this hot enough?” On looking at him 
closely he recognized a fellow-nobleman who had formerly been his 
friend, whose object in exciting the rioters to the utmost violence was 
evidently to disgust the country with the new constitution. This mar- 
quis is still in existence ; he is to be found amongst the Right, and 
republicans would do well never to forget him when they are te mpted to 
overstep the limits assigned by prudence. E. 


Correspondence. 





1X POST FACTO. 
To tHE Epitor or THe NATION: 

Sir: Mr. Conkling’s resolutions offered at Chicago on Friday, aside 
from showing a general purpose to intimidate the Convention, illustrate 
another of his peculiar ideas. The first resolution, viz. : 

‘* Resolved, as the sense of this Convention, that every member of it is 
bound in honor to support its nominee, whoever that nominee might be, 


and that no man should hold his seat here who is not ready 
agree,” 


so to 
was carried by a vote of 716 to 3. He then offered the following : 

** Resolved, that delegates who have voted they will not abide by the 
action of the Convention do not deserve to vote, and have forfeited their 
votes in the Convention,” 
which he afterwards withdrew, ‘‘as there was some doubt” as to the dis- 
senters’ position. Passing over the assumption that those who voted not 
to expel bolters were themselves bolters, and admitting that the first reso- 
lution obtained the force of law, it could only operate forwards from the 
declaration of the vote, and not backwards. But Mr. Conkiing’ 
trine is that voting against a proposed rule is violating the rule, if it 
chance to carry. When, then, does he suppose that the resolution began 
to have the force of law ? Apparently when it was conceived in the re- 
cesses of his ‘‘ peerless intellect "—a very natural idea for a believer in 
personal government. M. 
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CAMBRIDGE, June 4. 





DR. DEXTER AND HIS ASSAILANTS 


To tue Eprror or THe NATION : 

Str: In the spring of 1876 I published a little book of less than 150 
pages, entitled ‘ As to Roger Williams and His *‘ Banishment ” from the 
Massachusetts Plantation; with a few further words concerning the Bap- 
tists, the Quakers, and Religious Liberty: a Monograph.’ In due course 
of time it received the careful, and in some cases extended. notice of some 
of the ablest critical journals of the day, with reswts remarkably favor- 
able to its general quality. The Boston Advertiser, Springfield Repud/t- 
can, Providence Journal, Christion Register, and New York Independent 
were among this number. The veteran critic of the New York Tribune 
gave it marked commendation; so did the .Vor(h American, the Infer- 
national, and Scribner's Monthly, while the Nu/ton declared its weighty 
opinion that the author ‘‘appears fully to have established” 
positions. 

I recount these facts because of the singular zeal—sometimes deepen- 
ing and darkening into something very like ferocity—with which a few 
hostile critics have pursued the volume and its author. That I may not 
be suspected of over-statement as to this I append a few exact quotations 
from scraps cut from criticisms of this description which have come under 
my eye. The book, or some part of it, has been denounced as a ** Mun- 
chausen story”; as “revealing a spirit of bigotry and intolerance befit- 
ting a Spanish inquisitor”; as ‘‘quibbling of the pettiest kind”; as 
“petty and ridiculous”; as made up “by garbled quotations and the 
suppression of facts”: and as ‘‘a gross misrepresentation”; while one 


his general 


| the sources of history.” 


The author has in this connection been person- 


ally stigmatized, directly or indirectly, as a ‘*self-complacent,” ** reek- 
less,” ‘‘ pretentious,” ‘*illiberal,” ‘* ill-tempered,” ‘‘abusive,” “* outra- 


** disereditable,’ 
“not in a 


geous,” “untrustworthy,” ‘*quibbling,” ‘* dishonest,” 


‘‘morally incapable,” and *‘ exceedingly weak” ‘* traducer” 
fit moral state,” who can put forth no claim ‘tas an 
say nothing of him as a Christian minister.” One weekly Baptist 
paper, called Zion's Advocate, of Portland, Me., has returned to the mat- 
ter at twelve different times which have come to my knowledge, and has 
published more than eight columns upon the subject, having, on at least 
its leading editorial. Not 
satisfied with this, or with inspiring utterance in, if not w —- through, 
other Baptist journals, the editor of this Advocate, Rev. H. S. Burrage, 
has once attacked the * Monograph’ over his initials in the rib ne, in- 
sisting there that I had misstated the facts on one subject, and adding the 
insinuative comment: ** A writer who misstates the facts at one point will 
not hesitate to do the same at other points.” Still further, 
initials, and once over his full signature, he has made appeal to the pub 
lic of the Nation against me, in the first letter accusing me of ** misrepre- 
sentation” and a ‘‘garvled statement"; in the second charging me with 
‘doubly ” show that I have 
made ‘* three” he would have it 


honorable man, to 


news- 


five separate occasions, made it the topic of 


once over his 


misleading my readers while 
endeavors to explain my 


attempting 


“error,” which 


appear are all different and all unsuccessful. 


Under these circumstances I respectfully ask space for the briefest 
to the end that T may not appear to 
by silence, to confess the justice of these accusations, 


possible reply, your wide constitu 
ency, 

And, in the first place, I ask to have it borne in mind that my whole 
tractate is of the most condensed description; that only e/even pages are 
devoted to all the * further words” 
*:; and that there is not aline of its text in which T have 


*eoneerning the 
saptists breathed 
any surmise or hinted any judgment upon the topic concerning which I 


which it utters 


am especially arraigned—to wit, the quality of the whipping of Obadiah 
Holmes by the authorities of Massachusetts. The columns of insinuation 


1 


| and vituperation to which I have referred have been called forth almost 


solely 
curiously remarkable 
ever of my own upon the maiter 

Having stated in — text that Holmes had received thirty stripes, it 
to different judg- 


by a note [No. 478] of eight lines on page 121, in which—it is 
I had no intent of expressing 


itso- 


any opinion wh: 


occurred to me to add the most condensed reference 


ments which eminent ‘hidiestions had expressed concerning that transac- 
tion. T accordingly cited my old classmate and life-long friend Arnold’s 
and on the other side Dr. Palfrey’s suggestion 
(nd that my readers 


opinion that it was cruel, 
that the whipping might have 
might know on what this hope was founded IT introduced the 
from J// Newes to which he To make the matter exact and clear 
I will put Dr. Palfrey’s words and my own side 


been mitigated 
two passages 
refe rs. 


by side: 


Dr. Pautrrey [Z7iset. NV. Fag . ii. 358 Monograrn | Vole 478, p 

When he [Holmes] relates that the Arnold thinks he was * cruelly whipped ” 
scourging which he endured “was soeasy [J7isf. Ro 1, i. I But Clarke says ‘it 
to him that he could well bear it; yea.and in was so easie to me that I could weil bear 
a manner felt itnot,” andthathe “teld the it, vea, and in a manner felt it not"; and 
magistrates, * You have struck me as with that he Raney. the magistrates after it was 
roses,’ ** * the reader ventures to hope that) over ou have struck me as with roses"* 
the executioner had been directed by hi lil Newes, ete., 2 Dr. Palfrey suspecta 
superiors to vindicate what they tho t the executioner had orders ** to vindicate 
the majesty of the law at little cost to the what they thought the majesty of the 
delinquent. iwat little cost to the delinquent” | Hist. 

- N. Eny., ii. 358 
* Ili Newes. 22. 














Here, of course—as always, since I discovered the blunder after it was 
too late to correct it in the plates—I admit having erred by forgetting for 
the moment that, although it was @larke’s book from which the words 
were taken, they were still from Holmes’s letter in that book; so that I 
was really making Clarke, instead of Holmes, the recipient of the whip- 
ping. I cited Dr. Palfrey’s references before I quoted him, because, at 
the moment of writing, it seemed to me that [ could intelligibly con- 
dense the whole into less space in that than in any other way. In regard 
to the main question here at issue, whether Arnold or Palfrey were the 
nearer right in the view taken, I did not suppose myself to be expressing 
any judgment whatever—surely dil not intend to express any. This, 
partly because, in some respects and as to some points, there is conflict 
of testimony; but mainly for the reason that the density of the plan I 
was pursuing in the composition of the volume ruled out what seemed to 
be a side issue. 

With regard to the whole matter, then, I have simply to say that I 
was in error—which I have ever freely acknowledged—as to the name 
aforesaid; and I have no doubt I must have been excessively clumsy in 
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a note which 





truction of has given color in many minds to the 


th 
thought that I was expressing an independent judgment, when the extent 
was to bring under my readcr’s eye, in the most compact 


ot purpose 

form, the opposing views already expressed by wiser men than myself. It 
does not appear to me that I misrepresented history, or that I garbled 
facts. I certainly did not do so with malice aforethought. 


(nd whether, under all the circumstances, a fair and honorable criti- 
cism would pursue such a note year after year, and through column after 
column, insisting to put upon it a sense utterly and always repudiated by 
its author, is a question which—not intending to revert to the subject—l 
cheerfully submit to all candid, not to say to all Christian, men. 

Henry M. DEXTER. 

GREYSTONES, New Beprorp, June 5, )880 


‘“*CLAIM,.” 


THE INTRANSITIVE VERB 
To tue Eprror or THe Nation ° 
Sir: While thanking you for your notice, at p. 349, of * Doctor In- 
doctus,’ | hope you can allow me space for a short comment on one of 
sinee he claims to 
the 


the words ‘* 
that 


Quoting from me 
remark 


your criticisms there 
st? in judgment on the expression,” you locution itali- 


cized, ** though often condemned, could long ago appeal to respectable 
usage on both sides of the water.” What you first speak of as a fact, 


namely, that the locution has been condemned, is a brand-new contribu- 
tion to my knowledge of the details of ignorance. As to my having au- 
thority for it, that I most certainly have. And the authority is of the 
highest. 

Neither Dr. Johnson nor his last editor, Dr. Latham, recognizes c/aim 
Dr. Johnson, under the transitive verb e/aim, 


-as an intransitive verb. 
gives, however, a passage from Locke, in which the verb is plainly in- 


That passage is adduced by Dr. Worces- 
*; and Dr. Webster’s latest edi- 


transitive, but used absolutely. 
ter, under the heading of ‘claim, v. 
tors have profited by his example. 

Of claim, as | have used it, there is so early warrant as that of Roberd 


Mannyng, of the fourteenth century, in a passage cited by Dr. Richard- 


have by me, also, four passages, equally in point with that of 


son. 


The Nation. 
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this corruption,—together with its variation, ¢/ «s¢ aimed thet, ete.,—has 
not escaped me. The proofs are at my elbow. 

The intransitive claim, in the sense of ** maintain,” and followed, like 
maintain, by that, is not, however, altogether modern. In a work pub- 
lished in 1648, entitled ‘ Relations and Observations,’ etc., by the eryp- 
p. 41 of Part 1: ‘ About 
one thousand apprentices, wholly unarmed, came down . . . with an- 
therein c/viming thet to order the city militia was 


tonomous Theodorus Verax, there occurs, at 


other petition, 
the cities birthright,” ete. 
Only in America, as yet, a vagabond “ e/ims to be a tramp,” meaning 
merely that he ‘* declares himself to be” one. 
Your obedient servant, P.. Bi. 
P.S.—‘ Doctor Indoctus,’ though a few copies of it have left my hands, 


| is not yet published, and its present imprint will be removed from its 


title-page. 


MR. STOUGHTON’S ARTICLE ON RUSSIA. 
To Tue Eprror or Tue Nation : 

Sir: Would it not have been proper for Mr. E. W. Stoughton, in his 
article on * Popular Fallacies about Russia” in the June number of the 
North American Review, to have acknowledged himself more deeply in- 
debted to Mr. Cobden than would appear from the fact that he quotes 
him professedly in only two places ? The portion of the article to which 
[ refer extends from the words * At the death, in 1572,” on page 543 of 
the Rerew, to the words ** property of the Pelish peasants,” on page 


545, a space covering over two pages. In this portion of his article Mr 


| Stoughton, although stating that his information is taken ‘‘ from reliable 


sources,” nevertheless gives the reader the impression that he has him 


| self examined the authorities which he quotes, and that all which is not 


in quotation marks is his own work. 

And yet I think I can show, in the first place, that Mr. Stoughton 
has taken his quotations from Cobden’s essay on ‘* Russia” without origi- 
nal examination on his part; and, in the second place, that what would 


| appear by the absence of any quotation marks to be Mr. Stoughton’s 
| original work, is nevertheless taken almost verbatim from the same autho- 


Mannyng, from Lydgate; one, a little later, from Sir John Fortescue; | 


three from Lord Berners, of Henry the Eighth’s time; and others from 
*Ferrex and Porrex,’ Shakspere, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, etc., ete. 
Nor has the use in question ever been in abeyance since it arose. Paley, 
in the last century, exemplifies it in the preface to his ‘ Philosophy.’ In 
our own century it has had the sanction of William Taylor, Henry Hal- 
lam, Sir Henry Holland, Dr. Whewell, Bishop Thirlwall, Cardinal New- 
man, Cardinal Manning, George Eliot, Professor Newman, Bishop Elli- 
cott, Sir H. S. Maine, Sir J. F. Stephen, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr. John 
Morley, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Herbert Spencer, the Rev. Mark Pat- 
tison, Mr. William Minto, and Mr. E. A, Freeman. It is simply to avoid 
tediousness that I cut short this list of references. 

From Lord Macaulay I might bring forward four passages to my pur- 
pose: two of them being in his ‘ Essays,’ and the other two in his ‘ His- 
tory. We read, in the latter work, ch. xvii.: *‘ At length, in 1805, the 
last bishop of that society which had proudly claimed to be the only true 
Church of England dropped, unnoticed, into the grave.” 

In Dr. Webster's Dictionary, ed. 1848, we find, under “claim, v. t.” 
To assert or maintain as a right; as, he claims to be the best 
poet of the age.” This, as if considered to authorize bad English, has 
since been struck out by Dr. Webster's editors. 

I should define the eZaim under consideration by “profess, as of 
right,” and, sometimes, by ‘‘ assert a right.” The profession denoted, and 


(Sle): at 2. 


, 


so the assertion, may be cither expressed or implied. 

The use of claim which seems, on several grounds, objectionable, is 
that which drops from it the idea of right, title, or due, and retains only 
the idea of predication or contention; as in the subjoined sentence, from 
Prof. A. S. Hill’s ‘Principles of Rhetoric,’ p. 163: ‘* Herbert Spencer 
cla:ms that such a principle is to be found in what he ealls ‘economy of 
attention.’ Prof. Hill forgets that, at p. 8, he distinctly ostracizes the 
solecisim which he himself lapses into. 

But many reputable American stylists do as ill. Mr, J. R. Lowell, for 
instance, has: ‘* We may claim that England’s history is also ours” (* My 
Study Windows,’ p. 64), And Dr. O. W. Holmes writes:4‘ The end of all 
religious discussion has come when ove of the parties claims that it is 
thinking or acting under immediate divine guidance” (‘Memoir of J. L. 
Motley,’ pp. 206, 207) 

That, for some time, Englishmen, here and there, bave been giving into 


” 





rity. 

With regard to the first matter, I will premise that there is not a sin- 
gle quotation made by Mr. Stoughton in that part of his article which 
Mr. Cobden has not also made in his pamphlet, excepting, of course, 
where Mr. Stoughton professes to quote Cobden himself. 

Moreover, on page 545, where Mr. Stoughton quotes from the ‘* Cabinet 
Cyclopedia-History of Poland,” a comparison of his extract with the 
original discloses the fact that, in two places, the quotation is not a cor- 
rect transcript thereof, while it is in precisely those two places that Mr 
Cobden’s quotation from the same authority also differs therefrom. In 
Mr. Stoughton’s article, and in Mr. Cobden’s pamphlet, the words ‘* cost” 
and ‘insurrection of 1830” occur, while the corresponding words in the 
original are ‘‘ expense” and “ present insurrection.” 

Again, on page 544, Mr. Stoughton says: 

‘* The wise eye says an able historian, Herren [sic], ‘ that gave 
to Russia, at the hands of Peter the Great, the seeds of a power which has 
since grown to such greatness, and which, if adopted by Poland, would 
have, in all probability, conducted her to a similar state of prosperity, 
were absolutely rejected by the profligate nobles, because they must neces- 
sarily have involved some amelioration of the fate of the people.’ 

I have looked carefully through Heeren’s ‘Manual of the Political 
System of Europe and its Colonies’ for this quotation, and have failed to 
find it, while, on the other hand, I find in Cobden’s pamphlet (page 96) 
the following: 

‘¢ Those wise reforms that gave to Russia, from the hands of Peter the 
Great, the seeds of a power which has since grown to such greatness, and 
which, if adopted by Poland, would have, in all probability, conducied 
her to a similar state of prosperity, were absolutely rejected by the pro- 
fligate nobles because they must necessarily have involved some «melio- 
ration of the fate of the people.” 

Mr. Cobden refers in a foot-note to Heeren’s Manual as his authority 
for the above paragraph, which is, however, original with hin; and I 
think it will be apparent to every one that Mr. Stoughton, in making use 
of Mr. Cobden’s pamphlet, has been led by this reference into imagining 
that the above sentence was a quotation from Heeren, and that he bas 
inserted it in his article as such without further examination. 

With regard to the second matter—viz., that what purport to be Mr. 
Stoughton’s original remarks are nevertheless to be found in Mr. Cobden’s 
essay—the following table will furnish the best evidence that can be 
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offered. The edition of Cobden which I have used is ** * The Political Writ- 

ings of Richard Cobden.” London: Wm. tanto 1878.” 

Stovghtow. (Cobden 
the death, in 15°72, of Sigismund At the death, in 1572, of Sigismund 
the lust of the race of hereditary Mon vustus—the last of the Jagello race, in 
he nobles—between one whose house thethrone of Poland had been 
“doand Eft) ltwo hundred thou-  hereditary—a new constitution was framed. 
sand in number -formed a constitution . . In this constitution— which was con 
exclusi for the ir own benetit. which did cocted for the exclusive benetit of the aris- 
not even notice th istence of the great tocracy. and cid not even notice the exist- 
mass of the wt acl people who were ence of the great mass of the wretched 
slaves, in which it was provided that the people, the slaves—it was agreed, amongst 
nobles she ud pay no taxes, should have other enactments, that the nobles should 
power fe and death over their vassals, pay no taxes: that they should have the 
should hol ll office civil, military. and power of life and death over their vassals ; 
ecclesiastical—and in “choosing their king that all offices, civil, military, and eeclesi 
should him under any restrictions they astical, should belong to them: and that 
pleased Popular Fallacies about Rus- in choosing whom the y would for a king 
sia.”’ MV linerican Review, June, 1880, they were privileged to lay him under what 
p. 4 restrictions they pleased” (* Polit. Writ. of 
Richard ¢ Yobden,’ article ** Russia.” chap 
ii. p. 94). 
hey met ready to sell themselves to 2. ** The members of the diet . . were 
he highest bidder at the court of Austria, ready to sell themselves to the be <t bidder 
nee, Scxony, Sweden, or Brandenburg*’ at the courts of Vienna. France, Saxony 
i Sweden, or Brandenburgh * (Jd. p. 4). 





‘Poland became one universal scene 


Coe universal scene of corruption. , 
facti« ud confusion reigned “(/7, p. of corruption. faction, and confusion " (/d 
hi p. 94). 

{ nost every election was the signal 4.** Almost every election became the 
for a ¢ war, usually lusting during the signal for a civil war, which usually lasted 
greater portion of the next reign, so that during the greater portion of the next 
for the entire period of two hundred years, reign : and thus, for the whole period from 
from the first election to the partition, Po- 1572 down to 1772, when the first partition 
land was the ‘constant scene of anarchy. was perpetrated by the three neighboring 
al d its atte ndant miseries —fire, bloodshed, powers, Poland was the constant scene of 
and famine’ Id. p. 544 anarchy, and its attendant miseries—fire 

bloodshed, and famine * (Jd. p. 95). 

.* The historian who recounts the mise 5. * The historian who recounts the ca 
ries showered upon the millions of slaves lamitie *s that were showered upon the un 
during this career of sacrilege and rapine happy millions, the slaves, during this 

for religious fanaticism armed itself with career of rapine and sacrilege, exclaims 
torture ind the sword—exclaims, ‘Oh! that * Oh! that some strong despot would come, 
some strong despot would come and in and in mercy rescue these people from 
merey rescue these people from them- themselves !°" (/d. p. 06). 
selvce ! Id. p. SAA). 

#. °° And in the order issued to the troops 6. ** And, in the order issued to the Rus 
to quell it they were required, under severe sian troops employed to quell the insurrec 
penalties, to respect the houses and pro- tion, they are required, under severe penal 


ties, to respect the houses and property of 


of the Polish peasants” 
the Polish peasants ** (//. p. 100). 


(Jd. p. 545). 


pert 

will only add that, after eliminating from that portion of the arti- 
cle which is now in question those parts for which Mr. Stoughton seems 
to have been indebted to Mr. Cobden, the amount of original work is re- 
duced to a minimum of about 13 lines, scattered through the two pages, 
and serving merely as a thread on which to string the pearls which the 
B. McK. W 


author has gathered.—Truly yours, 


New YorRK, May 31, 1880, 


NEW ENGLAND TOWN MORALITY. 
Epiror or Tue Nation : 

Sir: Some years since our town government was carried by ‘‘ The 
Friends of the People.” The other party bore with it because they hoped 
the finances could not be touched, since the treasurer, who had filled the 
office for some years, and in whom all had the greatest confidence, would 
probably not be turned out. For some reason the books of the treasurer 
were examined, and a deficiency of over $8,000 found. The town did not 
indict him, his bondsmen making up what had been stolen, for the gene- 
ral feeling of the town was: ‘‘ We don’t want to be too hard on the man, 
for after all he was not so very bad—only a little weak; he was under the 
control of his partner, who made him do it. But if we could only reach 
the partner without harming the treasurer we would show some of the 





To THE 


indignation we feel.” 

Not having the town’s money any longer to fall back upon, the firm 
immediately went into bankruptcy. The partner soon found a situation, 
and now as then is a power in the town, flourishing as formerly on all 
public occasions, and making after-dinner speeches, etc., while the thief 
after being in different occupations, is now in the employ of the Unit 
States, assisting in taking the census. 

What hope can we have for the future while honest (?) 
permit and sanction such public morality? 

JUNE 1, 1880. 


Notes. 


I APPLETON & CO. publish immediately the English transiction of 
* Kossuth’s ‘ Memories of My Exile’ and ‘ An Outline of the Public 
Life and Services of Thomas F, Bayard.’——R. Wort! 


ington announces 


‘The Nation. 


435 


‘Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature,’ by Charles W. Bardsley, a 
‘Science of Voice Production and Voice Preservation’ J. W. Bouton 
will receive subscriptions for * The Parliamentary Album and Political 


Atlas of Great Britain and Treland for the Gould Election of 1880." 
This work offers in return for the hundred dollars asked for it the }» 
trait of every eindidate, with a biography and his election address, statis- 


tics in relation to his constituency, an analysis of the rival opinions of 
the press during the elections, and plans of the old and new Hous f 
Commons before and after the elections, with seats designated. Tl 
editor fairly insists on the more than ephemeral value of this memoran- 
dum Ss. Tilton & Co., Boston, issue several series of what 
called Design Cards, of which the first six are for studies in decorat 
and the seventh (specimens of which we have just received) for studies i 


general water-color painting. The cards are about six inches by thre 


and a half, and in two sets, one done in faint outline only and the oth: 
colored with deftness and precision by Miss Hale, the artist ro tl 
many people of leisure who have recently added painting in water-<« 

to the category of their faney-work the advantages of these cards will 
obvious. The use of them differs from the juvenile practice of coloring 
wood-cuts in being at once more difficult, since the colors are washed i 
and not laid on; and less free, since there is a copy to be followed i 
directions how to do so. It is clearly desirable that the details in tl 
originals should be as distinct as possible, and those before us have b 

so successful in this respect that their enforced lack of general effect ne 
mislead no beginner with them into supposing the art of paint 


water-color learned when they have been copied with never so great 


fidelity. This latter also, we can assure them, will be found a far less 
easy task than it may superficially appear.——Copies of sketches by 
Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort will by permission accompany an 


essay on ‘Queen Victoria and Art” in a forthcoming number of th: 


Magazine of Art (Cassell, Petter & Galpin Loring, Short & Harmon 
Portland, have issued a fifth edition of Mrs. Clara Barnes Martin's 
‘Mount Desert, on the Coast of Maine The text has been slightly « 
larged, and the work remains, with its pretty photographic vignettes and 
tasteful typography, the most elegant of our summer guide-books. 
Geo, A. Bates, Salem, Mass., has in preparation * Marine Animals of Ou: 


Handi- 
\t- 


re glad 0 


Coasts and Bays,’ H. Emerton, and ‘ Illustrations of the 
Stone, Bone, and Clay of the N: Races of the Northern 
by Dr. C. C. Abbott. ——We 


Ismar S$. Ellison's recent address on the Germans of But 


by Jas. 
work in tive 
lantic Seaboard of America,’ 
learn that Mr. 
falo, N. Y., which we noticed last week, will be issued in pamphlet form by 
the Historical Society, and that a German edition is also in 
—-The } 


Cleveland, Ohio, on June 


pre par ation 


National Conference of Charities and Correction will be held at 
The C ord 


29 and the three fol lowi ng days, —— 


(Mass.) Summer School of Philosophy will open for a second term on M n- 
day, July 12, and will continue for five weeks. All students should be regis 
tered at the office of the Seeretary, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, on or before July 1. 


Marvland Historical 
the week ending 


——Baltimore is to celebrate, under the lead of the 
Society, its one hundred and fiftieth anniversary during 
October 9. 
assembly of delegates from the various lo 
and a dinner. 


The Society's programme of exercises includes a civic proces- 
sion, an al charities, a musical 
festival, an historical oration and poein, In the midst of 
the electoral heat of the coming fall such a celebration will serve a doubly 
useful purpose. With the aid of the Historical Society and the Johns 
Hopkins University it cannot fail of success The latest among the 
rapidly growing addenda to the * Bibliograpbie Moli¢resque’ is M. F. 
Bouquet's ‘La Troupe de Moli¢re et les deux Corneille 4 Rouen,’ which, 
while it contains nothing very new or important, straighter than be- 
fore the story of Moliére’s sojourn in Normandy.——For the first time, in 
P. lybiblion of theatrical 


literature—** Théatre Contemporain. lf only 









sets 


its May numb undertakes a summary review 


The reviewer signs hims 


with initials ** V V."———In the admirable ‘* Nouvelle Bibliothéque Clas- 
sique” of M. Jouaust—admirable because the books in it are well edited, 
beautifully printed, and really cheap—a much-needed selection from 
Chamfort’s writings has just been published. Chamfort’s fame rests 
rather on his wit than on his literary rks. For the first time the 
maxims are arranged in order; they fill the most of the first volume, as 
the anecdotes and witticisms hold the chief place in the second. They 


f 1 


may 


Rochefoucauld and Douglas Jer- 
seem, il to define 

indexes to Some of the 
anecdotes and jests have the dirt -s and freedom of the French Revo- 
to the understanding of which they contribute greatly.——The 
‘ivraison, Bernard-Chabron, of Vapereau's ‘Dictionary of Con- 


can be recommended to all lovers « 
rold, for, odd the ion 
Chamfort’s quality. 


juxtaposit serve 


= ner 


may 


as 
are each volume 
‘the 


lution, 


second 
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temporaries * (*, W. Christern) is noticeably less rich in new names than 


the preceding. By far the largest space (54, pp.) is allotted to M. de Bis- 
related 


Broglie fills two pages 


Without abuse, but with unconcealed 


Is 


le 
ale 


whose career 
The 


Simon Cameron is admitted, but the hereditary genius shown in his 


marek, 


antipathy Due American names are 
few 
son Don does not secure mention for the latter even in small capitals. 
Mr. Blaine is not yet a ‘‘contemporain.” The death of H. C, Carey has 
We learn from the Porfefeu///e that Oudemans’s in- 


valuable *‘ Middle and Old Netherlandish Dictionary,’ on which the author 


been overlooked. 


has bestowed forty years’ labor, will be finished next month by the issuing 
of Part VIL, the most bulky of all. The publisher, U. W. Van Marle, of 
Arnhem, has been ten years in bringing it out. 


—Colonel Higginson’s ‘Young Folks’ History of the United States,’ 
which was translated some years since into German, has now had the good 
fortune to be remarkably well translated into French under the title, 
‘Histoire des Etats-Unis racontée a la jeunesse,” by two Parisian pro- 
fessors of history, MM. Ovrée and Varembey. The book forms a part of 
Hetzel’s new educational library; it is very neatly printed, and is singu- 
larly free from those misprints which disfigure almost every French book 
when dealing with English proper names. So far as we have examined 
the translation, it is exceedingly accurate, though ingenuity is some- 
times required to give a French equivalent for current popular phrases 
and nicknames. ‘ Mad Anthony * Wayne becomes * Antoine [ Enragé”; 
‘*Old Rough and Ready” Taylor is * ** Latter- 
Day Saints ” become ** Saints des Secouds-Jours”; and Monroe’s * Era of 


le vie i Ri syne -tout sag the 


Good Feeling” is “ L’¢re du bon sentiment.” Some words are left un- 


translated, as being hopelessly English or American; for instance, Meeting, 


Mob, Gentleman, Wigiram, Far- West. The work is interesting as furnish- 


Nation. 
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seems capable of turning out a proverb, so that after Shakspere, and 
Locke, and Wordsworth, and Fuller, and Byron, and J. C. Hare, and 


| Cowper, and George Herbert, it is not even startling to find Gov. Briggs 
| among the coiners of proverbs, and the New York Tribune Uluminating 


the same page with Arthur Helps, and William Penn, and Dr. Young, 
and Solomon, and Rochefoucauid—in this fashion: ** A man of no known 
character would be believed sooner than a man of known bad character.” 
The arrangement of the proverbs is alphabetic, but not according to the 
leading word, First we have all the «’s, then the a//’s, the wn’s, the as’s 
the af’s, ete.—a curious grouping, and one which makes it hopeless to try 
to estimate the completeness of the collection. The letter @ just fills this 
first part. Typographically the book is sadly defective: there is no sys- 
tem in the abbreviations, nor in the indication of the source or author- 
ship of the proverbs. Generally the nationality is printed in small capi- 
tals, but so is the name of H. W. Beecher after the very first ‘‘ proverb,” 


| as if he formed a geographical as well as a theological category (ef. ‘* saints, 


| sinners, and the Beecher family ”’). 


| amples, 


ing, so far as we can now recall, the first tolerably complete history of 


the United States in the French language; those of Laboulaye and others 
being only partial. It is evidently edited with great care, and is furnished 
with some notes on subjects especially interesting to Frenchmen, as 
Lafayette, Cornwallis, the early French colonization, and other matters, 
The well-known historian, M. Henri Martin, supplies a preface. 


—One who follows the educational literature of the day in this coun- 
try often has his attention arrested by the reports concerning the public 
schools of St. Louis. A little pamphlet just issued by Mr. Wm. M. Bry- 
ant, Principal of the Madison School of that city, and printed by Geo. TI, 
Jones & Co., seems to us to merit a very wide circulation, The title is 
fairly indicative of the contents: ‘Catalogue of Apparatus belonging 
to the Madison School, and purchased from a fund arising from the an- 
nual picnics of the school.” These picnics were begun in 1875, and, from 
the names of the citizens who have freely co-operated to make them sue- 
cessful, it is clear that the German fondness for outdoor enjoyment finds 
A small charge to the upwards of thirteen hun- 
dred children, and a slightly higher one to their parents and friends, have 
sufficed to meet all expenses and to leave a small surplus. 


a natural vent in them. 


This surplus, 
though quite incidental to the social and festive objects of the picnic, Mr. 
Bryant had the happy thought to apply in procuring permanent addi- 
tions to the equipment of the school. He began with purchasing a fine 
magic-lantern, or sciopticon, with appropriate views, and as the years 
went on he was able to purchase valuable philosophical apparatus, and a 
number of books wisely designed to assist the teachers in preparing them- 
selves for their classes, and capable of being read also by the pupils as a 
special privilege after lessons have been diligently learned. By a require- 
ment of the Board of Education, weekly lectures on general history are 
now delivered in all the St. Louis schools, but at none, we dare say, under 
better auspices than nt the Madison. Wecommend these evidences of an 
enlightened spirit to all educators. 

—We have received Part 1. of Carl Seelbach’s ‘ Proverbial Treasury,’ 
containing in its 190 pages ‘*2,600 English and 2,800 selected foreign 
proverbs,” translated from more than fifty different languages, ancient 
and modern (New York: Seelbach Bros., 89 White Street). The author’s 
idea of a proverb is sufficiently liberal. What he gives us is sometimes a 
short fable; sometimes a definition, as this from W. R. Alger: ‘* Aphor- 
isms are portable wisdom, the quintessential extracts of thought and feel- 
ing”; sometimes a text for a discourse, like Franklin’s ‘‘ A Bible and a 
newspaper in every house, a good school in every district—all studied and 
appreciated as they merit—are the principal support of virtue, morality, 
and civil liberty ”; sometimes a shibboleth, as, ‘‘ Am I not a man and a 
brother?” Nor does a proverb in Mr. Seelbaeh's eyes require the seal of 


currency; he ventures, on p. 44, to make one himself—‘‘ A good wish is 
never too late.” Any ‘‘ gem of thought” that he meets in his reading 


| 
| 


Finally, the author’s unfamiliarity 
with English has caused him to overlook the vulgarity of a few of his ex- 
Somewhat at random notes are added, often at considerable 
length, by way of illustration or explanation; and these relieve a little 
the monotony of the list. The collection, with all its drawbacks, must be 
pronounced meritorious. Probably no such number of foreign proverbs 
was ever translated into English for one work. 


—In imitation of the successful Paris-Murcie the Art Interchange of 
this city has recently published, ‘‘ for the benefit of famine-stricken Ire- 
land,” the Art Autograph, of which the contents are contributed by 
well-known public men, editors and artists, each after his kind. It is an 
interesting publication, and, aside from the wish that its sale may be 
large, which every charitable person will feel, it is of value both as a 
memento and intrinsically. Some of the reproduced drawings by Ameri- 
can painters are excellent, and lend a really artistic interest to what might 
easily have degenerated into a cheap and perfunctory affair; among them 
we may specify, perhaps, Mr. Vedder's characteristic attempt to depict the 
abstract quality of supernatural weirdness, and the drawing of a mask of 
the late Mr. Lincoln taken in 1860, by Mr. Douglas Volk, which is an im- 
pressive thing. The autograph ‘‘sentiments” are from a range of eminent 
personages wide enough to include President Hayes and Mary Anderson, 
but nevertheless, both in its omissions and selections, apparently some- 
what hap-hazard. The ‘ sentiments,” also, are of wide range; some of 
them being, superficially at least, open to the imputation—surely par- 
donable, however, in such circumstances—of irrelevance. 


—Mr. Marshall, the well-known line-engraver, bas on exhibition in 
Union Square his painting of ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth,” which is a colossal 
head and shoulders without any accessories. Apart from its size, it is 
large and ‘‘ important’; perhaps no one who sees it will fail to be im- 
pressed by its dignity and the genuineness of the painter’s conception, 


and it is'‘within the truth to say that it is entirely worth seeing. This, 
| 





however, is not saying that it is entirely successful, and, indeed, it may be 
safely granted that to be entirely successful a ‘ portrait ” of Jesus of Na- 
zareth painted in New York in 1580 would need to be a very remarkable 
work. The difficulties with which the painter has to contend are obviously 
great: on the one hand, the conventional face has held its own so long, and, 
we may add, so well, that some tribute to it the most original of new con- 
ceptions must pay; on the other, any variation from the settled type must be 
a matter of the greater difficulty from the fact that the imagination is 
thus fettered at the outset. In other words, an essentially new face runs 
the risk of not being recognized; and one only slightly varied, the risk of 
being esteemed trivial as a new conception. Mr. Marshall seems to have, 
no doubt unconsciously, compromised in these respects. Apparently he 
essays a certain amount of historical portraiture by making the hair, 
beard, and eyes black, and the whole countenance unmistakably Jewish; 
but as historically the question is only one of probabilities, in this de- 
parture he may be considered original rather than “ realistic.” Never- 
theless the lower jaw and beard are of the conventional type, and any 
one who chooses can test the correctness of our judgment that the whole 
is not thoroughly satisfactory by shutting off these with his hand and 
seeing if it is not they after all which identify the countenance. Above 
the chin the face looks like that of a well-conditioned young Jew, 
and indeed it has, perhaps, too Hebraic a cast to suit the average Gen- 
tile ideal of the Saviour. For the rest, it is painted in the manner and 
with the feeling of an artistic engraver who has a delight in color as 
exhibited in the work of the best colorists, and who has therefore dis- 
played wisdom in paying careful direct attention to tone, gradation, and 
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so on, instead of using his brush with the freedoia with which fami- 
liarity alone can endue a painter’s handling—or, indeed, his technique 
in the broadest sense. 


—The new Metropolitan Concert-Hall, opened a fertnight since, pro- 
mises to prove an important addition to the resources of the city in the 
way of amusement. The development of fashionable summer beer- 
gardens in New York has been attended with hosts of difficulties. At one 
time Theodore ‘Thomas seemed to be firmly established at the Central Park, 
and the musie which he gave there was as good as any which could be 
heard in the world. The place, however, was rather remote, and the so- 
called ‘‘ garden” bore an unpleasant resemblance, even when deeorated 
with colored lamps, to an ordinary back-yard. The enterprise, we be- 
lieve, never proved very successful, and, at the Thomas 
concerts came to an abrupt end, and Mr. Thomas went to Cincinnati. 


any rate, 
They were succeeded by the conversion of the railroad depot in Twenty- 
seventh Street into a garden, which as a beer-garden was really very 
fine. But the music was generally poor, and except on rare occa- 
sions the vast enclosure had an empty look that was rather forlorn. 
It resembled too nearly one of those halls in Western cities in which 
It bad, in fact, 
great capacities, which were never properly made use of. Since the 
recent accident to the building it has got a bad name and is threatened 
with demolition, but those who have watched its fortunes for the past few 
years will always retain pleasant memories of its Gilmorean musie, its 


national conventions are held, without a convention, 


Titanie cascade, its vast array of tables and boxes and rustic chairs, its 
serpentine paths, its loud-voiced soloists, its agile cornet-players, its 
world-renowned artists of all kinds. This garden, however, was never 
more than a half-success. It was followed by another attempt in Twenty- 
third Street, which has proved completely successful. Messrs. Koster & 
Bial have a concert-hall and a garden; but their gardep, as must almost 
necessarily be the case in the lower part of the city, is merely an enclo- 
sure surrounded with high walls, which make thorough ventilation out 
Besides this, for some reason, the Twenty-third Street 
fashionable as either Thomas's or the 


of the question. 
Concert-Hall has never become 
Madison Square Garden was fashionable. 
ments, the projectors of the Metropolitan Concert-Hall determined to 
construct their place of amusement on a new and original plan. The 
first difficulty about any place of the kind in New York is the weather. 
What people desire to do is to spend the evening out of doors. What they 
To combine these two 
It 
has been secured by utilizing the roof of the building as a promenade. 
Round three sides of the building extends a roof wide enough to afford 
room for tables and chairs and a walk besides. This affords a cool place 
for the evening, provided the weather is good, where the music can be 
3esides this, the main hall has a sliding 


Profiting by all these experi- 


must be ensured against is exposure to the rain. 
apparently opposite requirements was the object to be attained. 


heard almost as well as inside, 
root which can be opened in a few seconds, and which affords perfect 
ventilation for the centre of the building. 
very much those of a large music-hall, with seats near the music, galle- 
ries, and private boxes. In addition to all this there is a restaurant, but 
no bar. Thisis of itself a distinct step in advance, as the bars connected 
with the beer-gardens hitherto established in New York have been the 
main objection to them, For music, the managers have secured the ser- 
vices of Mr. Aronson, whose orchestra is very good, and who leads fairly 
well. It is hardly to be expected that we should ever have such music 
again as Thomas used to give, and the popular selections of Mr, Aronson 
are quite enough for warm summer evenings. The new concert-hall has 
opened in a very promising way, and its substitution of the roof for the 
back-yard as a place of evening recreation may be said to make a new 
and auspicious departure in concert-hal] architecture in New York. 


Inside, the arrangements are 


—Mr. Wilkie Collins, in the current International Review, follows up 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s recent Forfnighily article in behalf of an interna- 
tional copyright law in quite a different temper; whereas Mr. Arnold 
affected to hope something from the ultimate development in us of ‘* the 
spirit of delicacy ” and scouted the notion of any natural right in the pre- 
mises, Mr. Collins bases his ‘‘ Considerations ” on the ground of common 
justice, and, by implication at all events, seems to care very little about 
“the spirit of delicacy.” The editors of the Review, indeed, accompany 
his article with a note explaining in effect that they believe in interna- 
tional copyright, but are not responsible for Mr. Collins’s intemperate 
Nevertheless, the latter protests that he is ‘‘cool,” and contrives 
to be moderately entertaining as usual, if not to be unusually instructive. 
His main notion, however, the axiom with which he sets out, we may say 


tone. 
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—namely, that American publishers are highwaymen—is hardly to be 
accepted in this country, since there are several of them of whom 1} 
contrary is notorious: and one may venture the wish that he had really 
attempted to do what, under some curious hallucination, he fancies 
has done—‘* clear away the extraordinary accumulation of delusions 


under which the unfortunate subject of copyright has been smothered 
Any one treating this ‘* 


ought to recognize two circumstances: first, 


unfortunate subject “ at this 


recent years.” 


that enough has been writ- 


ten about it to raise a presumption against a new writer’s having any- 
thing new to say upon it: 
or practically what is called 
hand.” If Mr. Collins had had any general idea to 
Arnold’s view about cheap books and education, or any distinet remedy to 
ounds of 


aspect of inut lity 


and, second, that it is by no means ethically 
to be disposed of * out of 


a 
Mr 


i 


**a plain case,” 


is 


enforee, such 


propose, his paper might have been equally objectionable on gr 
taste, but would have avoided the almost humorous 


and purposelessness which it actually has 


—There are, of course, various kinds and dignities of what the Freneh 
personal rnd 


call*** causerie,” but they may be roughly divided into the 


the impersonal sort, of which the latter includes social and literary essays, 


beth current and standard, that discuss the results of observation and 
reflection, whereas the former expresses for the most part the emotions 
which different phenomena excite in the mind of the writer. To personal 


‘* causerie,” for example, belong the essays of Elia, the letters of Mérimeée, 
the ‘* Roundabout Papers” of Thackeray: to it also bel 
contributions by Mr. James Payn to tl 


ong some recent 
Mi ‘ f { r 
For, 


been a prolific and more or less entertaining novelist, 


‘ . Which 
though Mr. Payn has 
and the \ 


a sprinkling of 


ie 


are 
worth notice for that reason chiefly. long 
Century has for some time been in evident need of 
literature, it is difficult to see why Mr. Payn should have been appointed 


‘‘causeur” in ordinary, as it were, to so august a periodical. The dif 
cwty is increased when, instead of the social article wl we do not know 
that he could not do to perfection, we find him wi g the ** roundal 
paper ” for which he has no apparent aptitt To make one’s own « 
tions, little conversations with young ladies, little jokes and fond s 
and favorite little turns of literary expression. acceptable to t 
lic, one must be either a public man ora genius. Even with both these 
qualifications failure is net infrequent—the personal * causerie” of Dick 
ens, for instance, finally reached a point at which it began to pail upon 
his public. And Mr. Payn has made the mistake of not perceiving . 
and of chatting to the readers of the \ th Cent in a personal 
way which is calculated, we should think, gradually to change the 
austere character of its clientele and bring it into fellowship with that of 
the Atlantic Month/]i’s ** Contributors’ Club.” 

—Mr. Payn’s method of procedure is a comnion one, and typical enough 
to be described or, rather, illustrated. Hesecures, inthe first place, x mild 
paradox as atheme, and then treats this ina half defiant. half di pres ry 
way, with the constant intimation that—though, considering their obvious 
soundness, it is singular they are not universal—these are his opinions 
and nobody else’s, and he is prepared to be set down as a fool if the 
reader pleases, which he knows very well the reader will consider absurd 
In a recent article on * Sham Admiration in Literature,” for example, he 


maintained the thesis, already sufficiently popular it might be thought, 
that one should stick to one’s own opinion in defiance of the consensus of 
competent criticism. Ina paper on ** The Pinch of Poverty,” in the last 
Nineteenth Century, he admits at the outset (in two pages) that absolt 
want is worse than but he thinks the 
well as the “ grip” of poverty unpleasant, and proceeds to discuss it in 
this wise: ‘*I don’t believe in bachelors ever experiencing the pinch of 
poverty ” ; he has heard them complain of it at the club while ordering 
extravagantly, ‘* but, after all, what does it signify even if they were re- 
The ease is different with the girls of large families 


it¢ 


straitened means, ‘*ninch” as 


duced to cockles ?’ 


with moderate incomes; “ I have known some very charming ones” who, 
when oceasionally guests in certain mansions, ‘‘ trembled when the offi- 


cious lady's-maid has meddled with their scanty wardrobe.” Indeed, ** in 
the investigation of this interesting subject, I have had a good deal of 
conversation with young ladies * who have been very obliging in point of 
full information, besides giving it ‘‘in a manner so eharming that, if it 
were common in witnesses generally, it would make blue-books the most 
delightful description of reading.” One of these considered it a ‘* pinch” 


| to be obliged to wear black mittens when other girls wore long, white kid 


gloves, and Mr. Payn says, ‘‘I must confess I have a prejudice myself 
against mittens; they are, so to speak, ‘gritty’ to touch; so that the 


pinch, if it be one, experienced by the wearer is shared by her ungloved 





‘he 


friends.” The essay concludes with: ** A dinner of herbs where 


s doubtless quite sufficient for us; only there must be enough of it, and 


the herbs should be nicely cooked in un omelette.” All of which indicates 


the popularity ameng Mr. Payn’s fellow-countrymen of playfulness as 


Louis Joliet, to whom, al mye with Marquette, the credit of dis- 
covering the Mississippi, after De Soto, is usually, and in all likelihood 
justly, ascribed, made two maps to illustrate his journeyings, neither of 
which has hitherto been printed. 
thar the 
dent of 


touching early American exploration. This newly-found map is a care- 


A third, which seems of earlier date 
others, has lately been published by M. Gabriel Gravier, Presi- 


the Norman Geographical Society, and author of various works 


less plece of work, in which parts of the country which were perfectly 
well known to Joiiet and many of his contemporaries are set down with 
an inaccuracy which can only have proceeded from haste. lt setiles no 
disputed question, and is chiefly interesting for the indications it gives of 
the change in its author's political attachments. In it he pays his court 
to Count Frontenac by naming the valley of the Mississippi Frontenacie, 
and calling the Mississippi itself Riviere Buade, that being the Count’s 
family name. Afterwards, when a coldness grew up between him and 
his former patron, he styled the river 22vé ere Colbert, and the adjacent 
country Colbertie. M. Gravier gives a careful analysis of the newly- 
found map, and a close comparison of it with other contemporary maps. 
lis value consists chiefly in its being the only specimen of Joliet’s car- 
toy raphy that has ever been given to the public 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER,* 
i first edition of this Gazetteer appeared in 1855; the second was 
issued in 1866, and the preface claimed for it that “every portion of 
the work” had been * the edition before 
us is stated on the title-page to be ** new,” * thoroughly revised, re-writ- 


subjected to a careful revision”: 


ten, and greatly enlarged.” A glance of comparison suffices to justify a 
The Gazetteer of 1880 is different from its prede- 
cessor in extent, print, paper, and binding, and all the difference is 
greatly in its favor 


part of the new claim 


A closer examination also reveals the fact that the 
new edition has been subjected to « revision careful to a degree, and has 
been partly re-written, of neither of which advantages the second issue 
was ever entitled to boust, as we might show abundantly from the statis- 
ti portions. In other more important respects, moreover, the faulti- 
ness of the revision of 1866 renders the comparative merits of the 
latest edition the more conspicuous. The extent of the former neglect 
is strikingly illustrated by the following: In 1855 Moldavia was ‘‘a 
state of South Europe, under the suzerainty of Turkey and 
And so was Wallachia. 
erned by an elected prince named the Hospodar.” Moldavia was 
situated between ‘lon. 25 18” and ‘*28 18 E.” Its area was ‘‘esti- 
mated at 18,000 square miles.” By the peace of Paris, of 1856, the 
Russian protectorate was abolished, and a portion of Bessarabia was de- 
tached from Russia and annexed to Moldavia, extending the latter to 


the protection of Russia.” Each was * gov- 


lon. 30° 15’ E., and increasing its area by several thousand square miles. 
In 1861 the permanent union of Moldavia and Wallachia, under the 
nate of Rumania, and under the rule of one prince, was definitively pro- 
Claimed. Of all these changes since 1855 the *‘ careful revision” of 1866 
knes nothing; in that year’s edition of the Gazetteer Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia remained separate principalities, under Russian protectorate and 
two hospodars, with area and extent exactly as in 1855; no such title as 
Rumania (or Roumania or Roomania) is to be found in either the main 
book or the supplement. The edition of 1880 has obliterated this erying 
defect by inserting an article ‘* Roumania,” historically supplementing the 
articles ** Moldavia” and ** Wallachia ”—unfortunately, however, in so de- 
fective a manner that neither the act of union nor the reign of Couza is 
mentioned, 

The reference to the events of 1877-78 as affecting the status and 
territorial conditions of Roumania is correctly worded. So is also the 
reference to the changed condition of Bulgaria. Servia’s declaration of 
independence in 1877 is also mentioned. 


Servian history is despatched in four lines. 


But everything else belonging to 
Two lines cover all the history 
of Bosnia, down to 1879, and eleven words that of Herzegovina, down to 
1878. The notice of the last-named country is one of those—and we can- 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World) A complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geo 
graphical Dictionary of the World. Containing notices of over one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand places. With recent authentic information respecting the countries, 
islands, rivers, mountains, cities, towns, ete., in every portion of the globe. New 
edition, thoroughly revised, re-written, and greatly enlarged. By a number of able 
collaborators.’ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1880. Royal 8vo, pp. 2.478. 
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not suppress the remark that such are exceedingly numerous—which are 
enlarged.” Not 
e iold, that the Herzegovinians are Slavs. 


neither ** thoroughly rt vised,” nor ** rew ritten,” nor °° 


even this much are w Montene- 
gro has been more carefully looked after. Its northernmost geographical] 
latitude, however, is marked without due regard to the change of bound- 
aries wrought by the Treaty of Berlin. The same is the case with the 
southernmost latitude of Bulgaria, which is left as 1t was in the earlier 
editions, though the annexed territory south of Ghiustendil (or Kosten- 
dil) extends that country southward beyond “lat. 42° 8.” Ghiustendil, 
however, has been correetly changed from a town of * Room-Elee ” into 
‘a town of Bulgaria.” The city of Batum and the Armenian towns of 
Ardahan, Artvin, and Olti have also duly been entered as possessions of 
Russia, which they became by the treaties of 1878. That Alaja-Hissar is 
still designated ‘ta town of European Turkey, in Servia,” is a slip pro- 
bably owing to the insignificance of the notice. What is less pardonable 
is that the Servian name of that town is, under the Turkish head, called 
Krusehovatz, and in the respective references Krujevacz and Krushovafz, 
while the only correct form is Krushevatz. 
called ‘‘a tributary province of Europe.” 


Eastern Rumelia is strangely 


Little notice has been taken of the military events of 1877-78. 
Plevna has been inserted, with the brief remark: ‘It has been besieged 
and taken from the Turks by the Russians in 1877," and Shipka Pass 
as ‘‘a famous pass near the centre of the Balkan Mountains ”: but Poradim 
and Gorni Studen, renowned as imperial headquarters during the struggle 
round Plevna; Dubnik, the capture of which decided the fate of that 
stronghold; Elena, Kamarii, Zevin, and many other names made memor- 
There is no reference to the 
siege of Erzerum, and Kars is wrongly stated to have been taken in 1878. 


able by the same war, are entirely ignored. 


In regard to the Franco-German war of 1870-71, we notice the omission 
of Spichern, Vionville, and Rezonville, while Wérth, originally and now 
a German town, is strangely entered as ‘* Woerth-sur-Sauer,” and ‘* Le 
Mans” is given without a reference tothe great battle of January 11 and 
12, 1871. 
Sadowa, which the Germans so often designate by the former name, and 
**Sadowa,” which mentions ‘* the great Prussian victory of July 3, 1866,” 


Under ** Kéniggriitz” there is no reference to the battle of 


* Kulm” and 
**Sedan ” speak of defeats, but mention no surrender; ‘* Vilagos ” has no 


does not tell us over whom the Prussians triumphed. 
historical reference, and Kapolnais forgotien. Leuthen is amply noticed 
as a village ‘‘ where, December 5, 1757, Frederick the Great defeated the 
Austrians,” and Daun’s victory over that monarch at Kolin is as fully 
stated; but Kunersdorf, where Frederick suffered a terrible rout, and his 
great triumph at Rossbach are ignored. 

Much more attention has been bestowed upon events of the American 
Civil War, which, incredible as it may appear, the Gazetteer of 1866, with 
its ** Appendix,” most completely forgot. The references to that war, 
in the work before us, are comparatively numerous, but not numerous 
enough, and unequal as to correctness and fulness. Under ‘‘ Pea Ridge” 
we find this detailed and accurate statement : ‘It was the scene of a 
battle in March, 1862, between the Union forces under General Samuel R. 
Curtis and the Confederates under General Van Dorn. The former re- 
mained master of the field.” ‘‘ Stonewall ” Jackson’s capture of Harper’s 
Ferry is still more minutely told. The statements under ‘ Chancellors- 
ville,” **‘ Charleston,” ‘* Chickamauga,” and ‘‘ Nashville” are equally, or 
almost equally, full and accurate. Under “Bull Run,” on the other 
hand, the commanders in the two battles are unnamed. Under ‘‘ Gettys- 
burg ” there is no allusion to the fighting on July 1. Under “ Fredericks- 
burg” neither the day of the battle nor the commander of the Confederates 
is mentioned. Concerning the engagements at Winchester there is only a 
vague phrase without a date. Who was victorious at Cedar Creek we are 
not told. Under ‘‘ Pittsburg Landing ” we read that ‘‘a great battle was 
fought here between General Grant and General A. S. Johnston, April 6 
and 7, 1862 ”°—a statement doubly wrong as to the second day, as Johnston 
fell on the 6th, and Buell commanded instead of Grant on the 7th, Under 
‘** Fair Oaks ” we are told that ‘in the vicinity was fought a bloody battle 
on May 31, 1862”; that the battle is also known as the Battle of Seven 
Pines; that it was continued on June 1. But who commanded and who 
kept the field, is not stated; nor is the name Seven Pines to be dis- 
covered elsewhere. To make this worse, the notice ‘* Chickahominy 
River ” speaks of the satae engagement as fought in June, ignoring the 
first day. Under ‘Stone River” even the mention of the year in which 
the protracted combat on the banks of that river took place is wanting. 
The battle of Pleasant Hill, tought April 9, 1864, is placed in April, 1863. 
No allusion is made to the siege and capture of Wilmington; nor is there 
any to the battle of Springfield. or Wilson’s Creek. 
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The freshness of the new edition in regard to more properly geogra- 
phical matters concerning the United States is apparent on almost every 
page, f 
had to be used in a great majority of cases. New descriptions of Ameri- 


census IS70 


in spite of the fact that the statistical data of the 


in States, towns, ete., have replaced the eld ones, and the Gazetteer 


actually includes a *‘ vast number of places which have either entirely 


sprung up since the issue of former editions or have of late, by their 
growing importance, become entitled to a notice.” Nothing is, perhaps, 
more characteristic of the rapid dissemination of new settlements in 


he 


new Gazetteer availed themselves of the iatest official communications 


this country, as well as of the attention with which the editors of t 


on the subject, than the circumstance that four American Plevnas, all of 
course named after the Plevna of 1877, are recorded, besides two Osmans, 
named after its defender. The fulness and correctness of the new de- 
scriptive portions—whether referring to this or to other countries—must 
naturally vary according to the ability and fidelity of the ** collabora- 
tors,” a strict editorial control of the whole being almost impossible, and 
uniform rules as to the use of materials and selection of matter almost 
equally so. Strict uniformity would, in fact, be a detriment to the work, 
by rendering its readable portions unbearably monotonous. That single 
compilers will abuse the latitude necessarily granted them, some by copy- 
ing without examination and others by sacrificing important points to 
topies more easily handled, is an almost unavoidable evil. It is only in 
tangible matters and on salient points that the editors can be made re- 
sponsible for not ** going behind the returns.” They are, however, de- 
cidedly to be blamed for not demanding new research on many a topic 
which obviously called for it, or for not consistently introducing new re- 
Thus, the altitudes of mountains (Catskills, Carpa- 
left 


that of 1855, regardless of more recent and more authoritative measure- 


sults of enquiry. 
thians, etc.) are too otten in the new edition as they were stated in 
ments: and where alterations have been made, bewildering contradictions 
Under ‘+ North 
Carolina” ‘*the Black Mountains, of which Mitchell’s Black 
Dome, or Clingman’s Peak, attains the height of 6,660 feet.” 
man’s Peak” gives the same height according to Guyot, and the height 
of 6,941 feet according to T. L. Clingman. Under ‘* Black Mountains” 
we read that Clingman’s Peak rises 6,941 feet, and “ another peak, mea- 
sured by Prof. Guyot and called by him the Black Dome, has an altitude 
of 6,707 feet. This was formerly known as Mitchell's Peak.” 
‘Mitchell's Peak ” gives only the latter figure, and also tells us that the 


have not always been avoided—witness the following: 
we read of 


‘*Cline- 


peak so called * is sometimes called the Black Dome.” 

The greatest defects of the Gazetteer, however, are those for which 
the first edition is primarily responsible, and it sinned chiefly by trying 
to know too much—a weakness peculiar to most gazetteers in the English 
language. The remote reason of this lies in the poor orthography of the 
language, and in the muitiplicity of transliterations and forms, correct 
and incorrect, which it gives rise to. Thus, to cite one of the worst ex- 
amples, our Gazetteer, in all its editions, has this notice: 
[pronunciation], Lenezye, . or Lenezyca, 
tschek and Lenchek, a town of Poland... ,” 
‘*Lenezy” under ‘‘ Lentchek” and ‘* Lentschek,” though not 
*‘ Lenchek.” 


forms given only one, Lenezyca (pron. Lentchitza), is correct in any Euro- 


‘*Lenezy, . 
Len- 


also 


. Written 
and also references to 
under 


Now, we can positively assure our readers that of all the six 


pean language whatever; all the others owe their existence to hasty copying 
and blundering attempts at transliteration. The beauty of the thing will 
best be appreciated by an American reader if he imagines to himself a for 
eign gazetteer with entries like the following: ‘* Uti, Utie, or Utica, also 
written Uthtik or Uthik, a town of New York”; ‘ Uthtik, a town of New 
York; see Uti”; ‘‘ Uttik, atownof New York; see Uti.” Keith Johnston's 
Gazetteer—*‘ revised ” edition of 1867—was so badly perplexed by this 
embarras de richesse concerning the names of that Polish town that it cut 
the community in twain, and, giving two notices, placed ** Lenezy or 
Leczyca,” with “3,870” inhabitants, in the government and **80 m, 
W.S.W.” of Warsaw, and “ Lenezyca or Lentschitza "—this is the second 
new name—with “5,955” inhabitants, in the government and ‘83 m. 
W.S.W. of Warsaw.” 

The superabundant knowledge of our Gazettcer is also displayed—in 
all the editions alike—in its foreign and ancient lore. To the heading 
‘* Sardinia,” for instance, the following is attached: ‘‘It. Sardegna,.. . 
[pronunciation] ; Fr. Sardaigne, ...; Ger. Sardinien, . ..; Dutch, 
Sardinie, . . .; Sp. Sardefa, . . ., or Cerdefiv, . . .; ane. Sardin ta and 
Ichnu'sa; Gr. Sapda, Sardo, or Sapdaiv, Sardon, ’Iyvovéa, Ichnousa.” 
This is at least all sound, if all superfluous; but the similar appendage to 
the heading ‘‘ Jerusalem” is far from being equally correct. Instead of 
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finding how the city was called by the Jews, we learn that Jerusalem is 
‘also Hadushch in Hebrew,” which is to be reduced to this, that tl 
Jews designated the city as Ao/y (Heb, Nedoushah): and also that on 
its Greek and Latin names was Aaderis, Cadytis. which is cert: \ 
correct, though not entirely without foundation. No her G kc 
Roman writer knows the name Cadytis but TH: s, and it is only } 
sumed, and presumed only by some, that by it he designates Jerusalet 
A similarly useless piece of Ciassical lore is appended ‘Teli 

for Tel-Eskof), the name of an insignificant place near Mosul. w h 
located “in a large and fertile plain, celebrated for the passage of Net 
phon over it and for the battle of Arbela, gained by Alexander 
Great.” A little more pruning of the original matter, with more enquir 
as to the soundness of what must be preserved, would bave made | 
publication a much better work than it is; but even as now issued i 


by far the greatest American gazetteer, and probably superior in 
ways to the majority of English productions of a similar character and 
extent. 
A NEW ENGLISIL ANTHOLOGY. 
T’ HESE volumes are earnest of the satisfactory execution of an alimos 
ideal literary scheme, description of which is itself nearly a sult 
characterization. According to the preface, it is briefly **to supply a 


admitted want—that of an anthology which may adequately repres 
the vast and varied field of English poetry.” It i 
that the lack of such an anthology implies the want of one, 


pose most persons who have reflected about the matter at al 
desire for something better than and different trom the mam 


eollections of English poetry, from Chalmers’s complete on 


side to such volumes as the admirable but professedly incomp! 
sury ’of Mr. Palgrave on the other. The marks of the present coll 

are its copiousness, which is as great as is consistent with critical sel 
tion; its comprehensiveness—it includes every name that is representa- 
its fund of 
so far as we remember, unique in an English work 


ified to 


tive or that can be called prominent for any reason; and 
criticism. This last is, 
of this kind. 


write about him, and we 


Each poet ts assigned to some critic Sper iallv qual 
have thus, before the 
biographical paragraph and a brief critique by an expert, so to 


selec tions 


SDcAaK 

The first two volumes begin with Chaucer and end with Dryden, and the 
are distributed as follows: The editor, Mr. T. H. 
Ward— Chaucer, dames t., Watson, Barnfield.** Elizabethan Miseellanies,”’ 
Prof. Skeat—Langland; T. Arnold- 

Gower, Lydgate, Occleve; W. E. Henley—Henryson, Samuel Butler: Prof 
Nicol—Dunbar, Lyndesay: A. fallads,” C 
Chapman; the Dean of Paul’s—Sackville, Spenser; A. C 
—Marlowe, Beaumont, Fletcher ; George Saintsbury—Warner, Daniel, 
Drayton; J.Churton Collins—Hawes, Skelton, Wyatt, Surrey, Hall, Lord 
Herbert; Mary A. Ward—Sidney, Brooke, Dyer, Davies: Prof 
—Shakspere; Prof. Hales—Gascoigne, Southwell, Raleigh, Donne, Giles 
Fletcher, Wotton; William Minto—Lyly, Peele, Marston, Dekker, Ford; 
Prof. A. W. Ward—Ben Jonson, Cartwright, Oldham, Dryden; W. T 
Arnold—Browne, Wither, Habington; G, A. Simcox—Sandys, Herbert, 
Crashaw, Vaughan; Pattison—Milton; Marvell; Ed- 
mund Gosse—Greene, Lodge, Carew, Herrick, Suckling, Lovelace, Waller, 
Randolph, Denham, Stanley, Davenant, the 
set, and Rochester, Mrs. Aphra Behn, Sir Charles Sedley, 


‘critical introductions ” 


Drummond, Alexander, Cowley: 


Lang— Douglas, onstable, 





wt 






Dowden 


Goldwin Smith 
Earls of Roscommon, Dor 
and Otway. 
Two volumes which contain these essays, besides abundant selections 
from the poets they characterize, have a value and importance that are 
They are, of course, not designed for the beginner in English 
literature, or their distinctively critical vein and the freedom of it could 
be objected to. Of the tact and discretion shown in making the differ 
ent selections it is difficult to speak confidently; perhaps no two persons 


obvious. 


would perform this task alike, and no one could so perform it as to satisfy 
all readers; but it appears to us to have been executed here impersonally, 
and when that is secured and the different editors are experts, it may be 
said of criticism in detail of their labors that it is likely to have been an- 
ticipated and carefully considered by them. It different with the 
various ‘critical introductions,” and any one may suggest shortcomings 
or blemishes in these with a freedom tolerated by the clearness of the 
standard in each instance. The presumption, however, that if you em- 
ploy men of known competence your work will be well done is confirmed 


is 


Selections with Critical Introductions by various Writers, 
Edited by Thomas Humphry Ward, 
Vols. I. and Hl. London and New 


**The English Poets. 
and a General Introduction by Matthew Arnold. 
M.A., late Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford.’ 
York : Macmillan & Co. 1880. 
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by an examination of these essays in detail. They are admirably brief; | any of the Elizabethan dramatists except Shakspere without some exag- 

each writer has apparently kept an eye on the purpose of his article, and | geration and partisan ardor. 

we have in consequence very little surplusage; indeed, the error, if there Against the errors of personal criticism and of an exaggerated historic 

I ny in this respeet, is on the side of meagreness in one or two in- | estimate of poetry intrinsically trivial the ‘*General Introduction” of 
ances. On the whole, to any one who reflects upon the prolixity and | Mr. Matthew Arnold is excellent protection. Here, again, examination 

the subjective tendency of much contemporary English criticism contri- | bears out the wisdom of the editorial plan of securing the services of ex- 


buted to the principal reviews, the excellent form of most of these intro- 
ductions will prove a grateful surprise; they very pointedly illustrate the 
progress made in literary journeyman-work in England since 1865, say, 
when the author of the ** General Introduction” here was effectively com 
plaining of its quality. The superiority of the contributions of some of 
the younger men perhaps serves to explain this improvement, and is in 
tself an agreeable sign. As good as anything in the volumes is Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s paper on ** Ballads,” and Mr. Gosse’s on Llerrick, say. 
Mr. Giosse, it will have been noticed, is a voluminous contributor, but we 
lind nothing perfunctory in his most trivial paragraphs; both he and Mr. 
Lang write with directness, simplicity, and acumen, both view their un- 
common special erudition as an equipment merely, and both have, as it 
were, the air of being understood by their audience exactly enough to 
preclude the necessity of saying anything trite and superficial; to the 
friends of English criticism, indeed, no indication could be more grateful 
than that of this confidence in an audience of cultivated perceptions as 
well as of seriousness. How different from the general run of contempo- 
rary criticism, for example, is this by Mr. Gosse on Waller, which almost 


suggests an entire essay (vol. ii. p. 273): 


‘* English poetry is studded with the names of those who have pos- | 


sessed imagination and warmth of fancy, but who have failed to survive, 
in popular estimation, through their lack of style. Waller, on the other 
hand, is a signal example of the converse law, that a writer cannot sub- 
sist on style alone. The decay of reputation seems in the litter case to 


evanescent 


be less rapid, but it is in the end more fatal, for it is beyond the hope of | 


reparation.” 

~ Contrast this with Mr. Pattison’s laborious ingenuity (vol. ii. p. 296) 
about descriptive poetry being a contradiction in terms, because a land- 
scape ‘cannot be presented in words which, being necessarily successive, 
cannot render juxtaposition in space. ‘To exhibit in space is the privilege 
of the arts of design.” Hegel could not write about fine art more amiss. 
Or contrast such criticism as this of Mary A, Ward upon Sidney (vol. i. p. 
344), “ Other writers are sweeter, more sonorous; no other love-poet of 
the time is so real,” with the perfunctory text-book ring of Mr. J. Chur- 
ton Collins’s chanting of Surrey’s genius (vol i. p. 255), ‘* Its characteris- 
tic qualities are grace, vivacity, pathos, picturesqueness.” Better still, 
when one considers the usual way in which the euphuists and ‘‘the 
false worship of diction” are spoken of, are such sentences as these of 
Mr. Gosse on Lodge (vol. i. p. 425): 

‘ This languid, elegant literature was of great service in refining both 
the language and the manners of the people. There was something false, 
no doubt, in the excessive delicacy of the sentiment, something trivial in 
the balanced rhythm and polish of the style; but both were excessively 
pretty, and both made possible the pastoral and lyrical tenderness of the 
next half-century.” 

Fancy Professor Henry Morley countenancing anything that was “ ex- 
cessively pretty.” Another instructive contrast is that of Mr. Lang’s 
rapid, easy, appreciative, and even luminous essay on Chapman (vol. i. p. 
510) with Mr. T. Arnold’s on Gower (vol. i. p. 102), which has qualities 
not unlike those usually ascribed to Gower himself. It is difficult to see 
why the editor should have franked the trite surpiusage beginning ‘‘ The 
moralist declaims, the satirist paints: we are convinced of the deformity 
of vice in the one case, but we see it in the other,” and soon. He has 
not a quick intclerance for what is trite, it may be, and in his own gene- 
rally excellent essay on Chaucer we find a good deal that is too undeniably 
axiomatic to be inspiriting. It is all, however, preferable to such ele- 
phantine tread as this of Professor Hales (vol i. p. 558): “One may al- 
most invert Jonson’s famous panegyric on Shukspere, and say that Donne 
was not for all time, but for an age.” Professor A. W. Ward’s essay on 
Dryden is, perhaps, a little magniloquent; Prof. Dowden’s analysis of 
Shakspere’s sonnets possibly a little diffuse: and Mr. Pattison’s ‘* Mil- 
ton,” as we have intimated, somewhat over-elaborate and fanciful. But 
in the main we believe we have found all the fault that can fairly be 
found, and the quality of what we have neglected to mention is excel- 
lent. If the Rev. R. W. Church ascribes Spenser's moral allegorizing to 
the Elizabethan spirit, some bias of this sort may be forgiven the Dean of 
St. Paul's Cathedral; and if Mr. A. C. Bradley is a trifle loose in calling 
Shakspere’s narrative verse less ‘‘ spontaneous and rich” musically than 
Marlowe's, it should be borne in mind that it is hard to get a hearing for 


, 





perts, and, as it would have been difficult to select any one from-whom a 
better essay on English poetry could be predicted, few things that Mr. 
Arnold has written upon poetry can be considered more instructive and 
stimulating than this. It is a dispassionate and discriminating essay 
upon the nature of poetry, and an endeavor ‘‘to trace the stream of Eng- 
lish poetry,” without, of course, attempting definitions or scientifie pre- 
cision of any sort in the discussion of a subject whose essence is so 
The argument is briefly this: Poetry has high destinies; 
without it science, philosophy, religion are felt to be incomplete. Our 
standard of it should be proportionately high; we should have constantly 
in mind, in reading poetry, ‘‘ a sense for the best, the really excellent, and 
of the strength and joy to be drawn from it.” This is the only real way 
of estimating poetry, indefinite as it may seem. Two other kinds of esti- 
mate threaten to supersede this—the historical estimate and the personal 
estimate, ‘* A poet or poem may count to us historically, they may count 
to us on grounds persona! to ourselves, and they may count to us really.” 
To discover what is really excellent there can be no better help than ‘to 
have always in one’s mind lines and expressions of the great masters and 
to apply them as a touchstone to other poetry.” Other poetry need not 
be like them, but in this way we shall, ‘‘if we have any tact,” discover if 
it has the same ‘thigh poetic quality.” This method Mr. Arnold then 
follows out, beginning with Chaucer and ending with Burns, Fanciful 
as it may seem to @ priori or sceptical philosophers concerning poetry, it 
has, used as he uses it, an evident value; it has, at least, the advantage 
of keeping one’s mind fixed upon the real pith of the matter, unobscured 
by so-called ** laws” and theories, scientific or other; and any one may 
apply it. To those, however, who may find it trivial, the results of its 
application by Mr. Arnold to Chaucer and Burns may be formally com- 
mended. The estimate of Burns is by far the closest and justest, to our 
mind, that has been made, and concerning this, as well as the estimates 
of Shelley, Gray, Dryden, and others, we advise the reader not to be be- 
guiled by the fluidity of Mr. Arnold’s prose into a somnolent inattention 
to their real importance. 


THE ZULU WAR.* 

| agg fatal ignorance which may beset a nation in regard to the things 

which make for its peace, is very strikingly illustrated by the pop- 
ular feeling in Great Britain respecting its Indian and Colonial pos- 
sessions. No clear-sighted and unbiassed mind can fail to perceive that 
these dependencies vastly increase the vulnerability of Great Britain, 
while they bring her no advantages which she would not equally obtain 
from them if they were independent. This fact is more obvious in the 
case of the colonies than in that of India. The British colonies, or 
by far the larger portion of them, are self-governing communities, and 
the single duty which the mother-country is required to fulfil to- 
wards them is that of freely expending her blood and treasure in their 
defence. They, in fact, fritter away and exhaust her strength with- 
out making her any return whatever. For, as regards commerce, 
the present commercial relations between herself and her depen- 
dencies, seeing that these are based upon interest and necessity, would 
remain unaffected though every British colony became independent to- 
morrow. But if any writer or politician has the temerity to point out 
these obvious facts, a shout is immediately raised that he is a traitor in 
disguise who wishes to disintegrate the Empire. All right-minded people 
are entreated to shut their ears and not listen for a moment to what he 
has to say. In Kaffir wars, Zulu wars, Afghan wars, the credulous British 
public is hocus-pocussed into believing that it is somehow carrying on a 
noble and civilizing work, which more than compensates for the sacrifices 
it entails, and the burdens which, in consequence, have to be laid upon 
the poorer classes at home. 

No part of the British colonial possessions bas been the theatre of 
crueller and more devastating wars than South Africa; and these have 
been the more lamentable because the Kaffirs, against whom they have 
been carried on, are a race of superior intellectual capacity. Had they 





* * History of the Zulu War and its Origin. By Frances E. Colenso. Assisted in 
those portions of the work which touch upon Military Matters by Lieutenant-Colonel E. 
Durnford.’ London: Chapman & Hall. 1880. 
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been treated with ordinary humanity and justice, they were capable of 
appropriating the advantages of civilization, and would have lived in 
peace and friendship with the white man. But the fact is that justice and 
humanity are qualities which flourish only under the restraints of a high 





civilization; and the men are few who, when they get beyond the reach 
of the police and the magistrate, find in the law written on their hearts 
an adequate substitute for those fleshly embodiments of justice. A not- 
able example of this is to be found in the recent Zulu war. In Great 
Britain itself this war has been condemned with almost entire unanimity. 
Among the European residents at the Cape and in Natal it has been 
almost as universally applauded. These colonists cannot be brought to 
see that between them and the savage races which surround them the in- 
stincts of humanity and justice ought to be allowed any scope at all. 
Whatever they deem to be their own immediate personal interest, that they 
consider they have a right to take by fair means or by foul, as may be most 
convenient. Whenever the Englishman settles in a land peopled by what 
he considers an ‘inferior race ” he regards the members of it as 


**inter- 


lopers.” Ona property which is rightfully his he feels towards these 
‘interlopers” much as a Spanish inquisitor might have felt towards 
Jews and heretics; and hence the unsparing severity with which 


races” have 
been Zulu war, it 
would be The 
colonists greatly applauded a war whereby an ‘‘inferior race” had to be 
well-nigh exterminated at the cost of Great Britain. This was an 
achievement which harmonized in every way with their predilections. 


in India, as in the colonies, wars against these ‘inferior 
often conducted. In 
unjust to lay the entire responsibility upon the colonists. 


too the case, however, of the 


The secret 
Meanwhile Miss Colenso, 


But they may be acquitted of having initiated the design. 
history of that war is not yet fully divulged, 
in the book before us, has given a deeply interesting narrative of its 
origin and course down to the capture of the unhappy Ketchwayo, so far 
as these can be set forth without a knowledge of the Queen’s and Lord 
Beaconsfield’s private letters to Sir Bartle Frere. 

A more pathetic story has never been told. The most marked charac- 
teristic in the Zulus and their king was their firm belief in the equity and 
good faith of the British nation. For fifteen years the encroachments 
of the Boers of the Transvaal upon their borders had been a cause of irri- 
tation and alarm to the Zulus. Left to themselves, the Zulus would have 
declared war against the Boers—a war which, beyond a doubt, would have 
resulted in the destruction of the little Dutch Republic. They had, how- 
ever, not done so, in deference to the urgent entreaties of the English 
governors of Natal. Despite delays and disappointment, for fifteen 
years they continued to trust in their assurances that they would see right 
done between them and the Boers. It was after this long period of hope 
deferred that, in 1876, the Transvaal was annexed to the dominions of 
the Queen. This annexation—an 
deeply resented by the 


act of disgraceful treachery—was 
soers ; and the consequences which have since 
ensued show, for the millionth time, the futility of doing evil that g 

may come. The plea originally put forth in justification of the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal was the cruel treatment of the natives by the Dutch 
These had involved the Boers in a war with Sikukuni, a Kaffir 
chief, which the Republic appeared to be incapable of bringing to a con- 
clusion. It was hardly doubtful that the conflagration would spread. 
The Zulus had complaints of long standing against the Boers, and would 
very probably make common cause with Sikukuni. These facts abun- 
dantly justified British interference in the affairs of the Transvaal; but 
they did not justify a sudden and violent appropriation of Dutch terri- 
tory. In the secret instructions given by Lord Carnarvon to Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone—the present Commissioner of the Transvaal—that officer 
was directed not to annex the Transvaal unless he was satisfied that a 
clear majority of the inhabitants were in favor of the change. How far 
these instructions were sincerely intended it is impossible to say. At 
any rate, Sir Theophilus Shepstone entirely ignored them. He annexed 
the Transvaal in defiance of the protests of its inhabitants. This fact, 
however, was withheld from the knowledge of the British people. They 
were told that a majority of the Dutch residents had joyfully consented 
to the loss of their independence; and this falsehood having been propa- 
gated, it became necessary to conciliate the Boers at all hazards. There 
was only one way in which this could be done, and that was by attacking 
and destroying their old enemies, Sikukuni and the Zulus. The English 
had interfered in order to protect these Kaffirs from the Boers; they now 
were about to assail these Kaffirs in order to conciliate the Boers. When 
the Zulu king learned that the Transvaal had passed under British rule 
he was heartily rejoiced. It was, to his mind, tantamount to the disap- 
pearance of an inveterate foe, and the appearance in his stead of an old 


good 


Be ers, 
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and trusted friend. Now, at last, he thought, the 


for for fifteen years would be rendered to him 


had waited 


yustice he 
He litth 


guessed the sort 


of man he had to do with in Sir Bartle Frere 


This gentleman is a dis- 
tinguished partisan of the High Church Party —a ian prominent at mis- 
sionary meetings, a defender of Christianity—one whose unctuous piety 
has been the main lever which has raised him to eminence. And this is 


the way he put the question in dispute between the 


Boers and the Zulus 


in a despatch to the Colonial Secretary: 


“The Boers had foree of their own, and every right of conquest; de 
they had also what they scrious!y believed to be a higher title, in. th 
commands they found in parts of their Bible to extrminate the Gentiles 
and take thetr land tn possession, We may freely admit that they misin 
terpreted the text, and were utterly mistaken in its application. Sul the 
had at least a sincere belief in the Divine authorit Jor what th did, ana 


therefore, a far higher title than the Zulus could claim for all the 
acquired * 


This remarkable excursion into the regions of theology is dated Nove: 
ber 16, 1878, and requires expianation. Sir Bartle Frere’s fixed policy, as 


ike 
Zulus, and in the boundary disputes between them and the 


also that of his subordinate, Sir T. Shepstone, was to m war on the 
Boers it was 
Until he became Com 
missioner of the newly-annexed Transvaal, Sir T. Shepstone had 


held that in these disputes the right was on the side of the Zulus. 


hoped that a sufficient pretext had been found. 
always 
After 


and reported 


the annexation he became a convert to the opposite faith, 


that he was in possession of evidence ** the most 


incontrovertible an 
overwhelming ” to establish the justice of all that the Boers demanded 
Not a tittle of this evidence was forthcoming at the time, nor has a titt 
The statement was, in fact, a fabrication in orde: 
to pave the way for a rupture with the Zulus, 
appears to have been deceived by the solemn effrontery with which it was 


been preduced since. 
Sir Bartle Frere, however, 
made, and to have agreed in consequence to the proposition of Sir Henry 
Bulwer, the Governor of Natal, to appoint an English commission t 
investigate the whole matter on the spot. The result of this investigation 
was an award wholly in the favor of the Zulus; and Sir Bartle Frere, to 
his profound disgust, found himself without any casus belli against the 
Zulus of a more sufficing character than the Boer belief that they had a 
divine commission authorizing their extermination and the appropriation 
of their lands. To the devout mind of the British High Commissioner. 
however, this was enough; and in making the award known to the envoys 
of Ketchwayo, Sir Bartle Frere coupled it with an u/timatum to the effect 
that if the Zulu army was not disbanded within thirty days their territory 
would be invaded. Hence the war. Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues 
disclaim all responsibility for this ultimatum, but their disclaimer is one - 
which requires to be established by evidence stronger than their unsup. 
ported assertions, 

In addition to the history of the origin of the Zulu war, Miss Colenso’s 
book contains a clear and instructive account of the military operations, 
and especially of the defeat at Isand]whana. This account, if accurate, is 
utterly destructive of the reputation of Lord Chelmsford, the British gene- 
ral, end it is not alittle strange that it should have been received so quietly 
in England, 


The 
1871. 


5 vols. 


Extravaganzas of J. R. Planché, Esq. (Somerset Herald), 1825 
Edited by T. F. Dillon Croker and Stephen Tucker (Rouge Croix), 
Svo. (London: Samuel French; New York: S. French & Son. 
Testimonial edition.}—After having written nearly two hundred 
plays or parts of plays, all of which have been acted, the first of them in 
1818, and the latest and, as it proved, the last in 1871, the late Mr. Plan- 
ché survived, at the age of eighty-three, to see this testimonial edition of 


1880. 


a selection of his brightest and best work safely through the press and in 
the hands of the subseribers. Mr. Planché had various claims to regard 
and consideration. He was the author of some of the neatest little plays 
in our language, including the ‘‘ Loan of a Lover,” ‘*‘ Faint Heart never 
won Fair Lady,” and the *‘ Captain of the Watch.” He was the reform- 
er of costume on the English stage, for it was almost wholly owing to his 
efforts and his researches that historical heroes appeared in the habit they 
wore when in the flesh, and made use of weapons and armor and other 
properties like to those they actually had under their hands. Le gave us 
one of the most amusing of all books of theatrical reminiscence, pub- 
lished in two volumes in England, and immediately condensed here to fill 
about a third of one of Mr. R. H. Stoddard’s ‘+ Bric-a-Brac Series.” And 
more important still, though he was not strictly the inventor of any of 
them, he may be said to have enriched our theatrical literature with 
three new dramatic forms—the classical extravaganza, the fairy spectacle, 


‘ and the French revue de fin d’annce (which he transplanted into British 











r 

12 Lhe 
ith ess Classing all these three types togethet as *‘extra- 
t ditors have picked out for the present volumes forty- 
five of t { su -ful and most characteristic, and it would be 
ifficult t id anywhere in the works of any author so many light- 
<ome lit pi marked by t and innocence, point and purity, 
playful faney, nimble vivaeity, and, above all, unflagging espre/ 
[flere are the * Invisible Prince” and the ** Yellow Dwarf,” the models 
of what dramatized fairy tales may be; here are * The Birds” of Aristo- 
phanes and the ‘Golden Fleece and here are “* Mr. Buekstone’s 
Ascent of Mount Parnassus” and “Success, or a lit if you like it,” 
kilful attempts to aeclimatize in England the French revue, with its 
ngs und hits at the times and at the other theatres. The inmost of these 


forty-five little pieces of pleasantry are written in rhyme. ‘To each piece 
Mr. Planché prefixed a note setting forth the circumstances of its origin 
and per formance, He also append d such foot-notes as might be ne essary 
to explain the many ephemeral allusions with which the text of burlesque 
The five 

enteen neat lithographic portraits, of Mr. Planché himself 
of Mr. Charles Dance, his 


in writing the earlier extravaganzas, and of the chief actors in the vari- 


and revue of necessity bristles, volumes are adorned with sev- 
at the ages 
of thirty-nine and eighty-three ; collaborator 
ous pieces, including two of Robson, and one each of J. P. Harley, Mme. 
B. Buckstone. 
persone at the head of each play are attached the names 
In the fifth volume the edit 


j 


Vestris, Charles Mathews, and J. To the list of dramatis 
of the actors 
tuking part in the performances. ors printa 
list of all Mr. Planché’s dramatic pieces, drawn up with his assistance, 
and giving the place and date of first performance. They number 176, 
of which 72 were original, 10 of them being written in collaboration with 
Charles Dance, and the remaining 104 either alterations of old English 
plays or adaptations from foreign languages. It is to be regretted that in 
the case of these last the foreign original was not always clearly pointed 


out 


Pree Land and Free Trade. The Lessons of the English Corn Laws 
applied to the United States. By Samuel 8S. Cox. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nanis Sons. 1880.)—The sub-title indicates the plan and intention of 
Mr. Cox's little book: he wants to point the moral of the English 
experience of free trade since 1846 for the American people. Those 
chapters which bear directly on this subject are interesting and valu- 
able. 
and will really touch the convictions of the people about free trade, he 
does well to try. As for free land, what Mr. Cox says about it refers to 
Ireland and the Irish land question, 
tion between this subject and the other. 


If any one can write anything on that subject which will be read, 


We do not see the proper connec 
“*Free land and free trade” 
makes a taking title, and we are by no means disposed to deny that there 
is a true connection between the two, if the obscurity as to what is meant 


Nation. 


d’Audiffret started from Paris in August, 1878, taking the Suez an! 


by ** free land ” can be cleared up; but what has the Irish land question to | 


do with the correction of American protectionism? The Irish land ques- 
tion is so difficult that we may gladly leave it to those who are forced to 
deal with it, and we cannot gain anything for the solution of our own 
problems by drawing into the solution another problem so difficult as that 
presented in Ireland. 

Another reflection which has been suggested to us by reading Mr. 
Cox’s book is this: Is it not remarkable that a member of Congress should 
take up the methods of the journalist, scholar, or agitator, and abandon 
the opportunities which his position affords him for winning practical re- 
cults ? Is there not something very significant in this fact, both for the 
free-trade controversy and for our political methods? The strength of 
protection now is not in the faith and will of the people. The people 
are ignorant or they are sceptical about protection. The strength 
of protection is in the lobby of Congress and in the personal interests 
The writers and speakers who work for free 
trade by public agitation find that their efforts ave ineffectual because 
they never reach the real sources of protectionist strength. They can, 


of members of Congress. 


at best, create a conviction of the folly of protection in the minds of a ! 


large, unorganized mass of people, who suffer by protection, but who are 
muleted in only small amounts each, while they are so occupied with 
their affairs that they cannot spare time to organize and defend them- 
selves. The protected interests, on the other hand, are few, greatly in- 
terested, closely organized, and in direct connection with the legislature. 
Would it not seem, then, that a free-trader who is a member of Congress 
is right in the heart of the battle, where he can do all that can be done 
anywhere on behalf of free trade ? 

Nevertheless, we can easily understand why Mr. Cox should turn 
aside to work upon public opinion, Probably no one knows better than 


, 
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he does the strength of the protectionist phalanx, the ramifications of its 


alliances, the perfection of its discipline, and the solidity of its entrench- 


ments. Ile knows also the weakness of the opposing party. One party 


is based upon self-interest; the other on scientifie conviction. One is 
profiting by an old political abuse: the other is preaching a reform which 
would, at best, cost trouble and worry and change of habits. The Con- 


gressimin on the free-trade side, being thus overmatched in the imme- 


diate contest, seeks recruits. tle wants 2 
port Ie dislodge 


a majority, unless this earnest support is behind him. 


strong public opinion to sup- 
vested abuses, even if he form one of 
There is food for 
reflection here as to the theory of government which looks for initiative 


him. cannot 


and impulse to the great mass of the people, while public men wait to be 
pushed or ordered; but we pass that by. As things are, we recognize the 
need for the course taken by Mr, Cox and the propriety of it. Whenever 
the old and faded issues of the war die out, so that the publi 


longer be cajoled by reference to them and politicians can no longer avoid 


ean no 


the trouble of thinking and acting on new questions by repeating the old 
chance for a fruitful agitation of the tariff 


party cries, there will be a g 
question, and it will be well to have a good body of literature ready 


Notes d'un Globe-Trotter. Course autour du monde. Par Emile 
d’Audiffret. (Paris: E. Plon & Cie.; New York: F. W. Christern. 
16imo, pp. 378.) Some Things in America, set forth in Thirteen Let- 
(London : Ridgway. 1880. Pp. 78.)—M. 
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ters. By Charles Waring. 
mist 
India route, reached Yokohama in October, and established him-clf in 
Japan for the next three months, securing a house, not without difficulty, 
in Tokio. The more important part of his notes is that which describes 
his residence in the Japanese capital. During that time he studied the 


government and the manners of the people with some care, snd with the 


advantages of wealth and social position, and he adds a few new points 
to our knowledge of the country. His account of the marriage customs 
of Japan, customs which have been frequently misrepresented, is espe- 


cially curious, For the rest, the book has all the faults and the merits of 
a hasty and vivacious traveller's way of looking at things. 
January 28 and May 26 of last year M. d’Audiffret completed the home- 
ward tour by crossing the Pacific, making the overland trip from San 
Francisco to New York and Philadelphia, where he spent ‘*deux mois 
While he is en route his 


Bet ween 


charmants,” and taking the steamer to Havre. 
sketches are superficial enough, end often inaccurate—as, for instance, 
his account of the Stewart obsequies—and he appears to have been made 
the victim of one or two innocent deceptions at the hands of his club 
friends. But he is diffident about generalizing, and for the most part 
describes only what he actually saw, which he does ina lively and emi- 
nently readable manner. 

A little later in the same year Mr. Charles Waring came to this coun- 
try, and he has reprinted the letters which he wrote home to Vanity Farr, 
and in which he manages to misunderstand or misstate nearly everything 
he saw or heard, Perhaps the date of his visit may account for this in 
part, for in the early autumn months he may very well have found the 
towns empty and really believed that nobody ever rode or drove in pri- 
vate vehicles. This generalization is of a piece with his other inferences. 
Mr. Waring declares that the people here are not amusing; are all on the 


| same model and the same level; that the refined moral and artistic satis- 





factions of life are lacking; that there is no contrast of rich and poor; that 
dramatic and comic elements are entirely wanting; that there is no fun, no 
pleasantry, no gayety in society, and no laughter, no merriment amongst 
the people. He saw no idlers or loafers, no soldiers, and no drunken 
men, heard no laughter or blasphemy, and witnessed no hilarity—which 
leads him to infer that the grim humorous stories which pass for Ameri- 
canisms are of European manufacture, and would scarcely be allowed 
here unless taxed by the high protective duties charged on all imported 
goods. Very much in the same spirit he discusses religion and churches, 
harvests and American meat supplies, railroads and freight charges, free- 
trade and protection. Naturally enough, his picture is not only less 
agreeable than M. d’Audiffret’s, but is less truthful, and he really gives 
less absolute information than the Frenchman, who has only a tithe of 
his technical knowledge. 





Geodesy. By Colonel A. R. Clark, C.B. (London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co )}—One of the greatest wants in English scientific litera- 
ture is that of manuals intermediate in grade between the ordinary text- 
books of the schools and the discussions in periodical and learned 
societies. In this country, or in England, a student who has creditably 
completed the most advanced technical course in our colleges and high- 
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plan; yet we cannot but doubt the advisability of devoting space in the Major Jones's Travels, swd 
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is when the theory of the figure of the earth is reached that the difficulties 
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The aim of this book is to furnish in a conve- 
nient form a thoroughly representative selection 
of English poetry, from Chaucer to modern 
times, excluding the drama and the writings of 
living poets, The distinguishing feature is that 
the work of selection and criticism has been en- 
trusted to a number of different writers, who 
have been chosen for their special acquaintance 
with the poets and the periods with which they 
deal. It is hoped that the book may thus claim 
a degree of authority which could not be claimed 
by any single writer who should attempt to cover 
the whole vast field of English poetry. 


The distribution of the principal subjects 
as follows: 


Vol. I.—General Introduction, Matthew Arnold; Chaucer, the 
ditor ; Piers Plowman, Prof. Skeat; Gower, Lyd ate, and Oc- 
cleve, ‘I. Arnold; Early Scotch Poets, Prof. Nichol, W. enley, 
etc.; English and Scotch Ball: ads, A. Lang; E arly’ Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Poets, J. C. Collins ; Sackville and Spenser, the Dean of St. 
Paul’s; Sidney, Mrs. T. H. Ward; mg ure, Prot. Dowden ; 
Minor Elizabethan Poets, A. C. Br: dley, E NV. Gosse, Prof. Hales, 

Editor. 


A. Lang, W. Minto, G. Saintsbury, the 
Vol Prot. A. W. Ward; Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, the Editor; Beaumont and Fietcher, A. C. Bradley; 
Browne, Wither, and Habington, W. T. Arnold; Herrick, ete. 
E.. W. Gosse ; Herbert, Crashaw, etc., G. A. Simcox ; Cowley, the 
Editor; Waller, Denham, e'c., E, W. Gosse ; Milton, Mark Patti- 
Goldwin Smith’ ;. Minor Restoration Poets, E. W 


Marvell, 
: Butler, W. E. Henley; Dryden, Prot. A. W. Ward. 


Volumes III. and IV. 


“*The EF 


II,— Ben Tonson, 


Cosse 


will be ready shortly. 






glish Poets’ promises to be altogether the most satis« 
factory anthology which fi as ever acannon The critical introduc- 
tions are thy of more than passing notice. Nothing could be 
better than Prof. Dowden's essays upon the sonnets of Shakes- 
yeare, with the concluding paragraph on the songs ; or Prot. A. W. 
Vard's estimate of Ben Jor 1sON ; OF, to end what promises to be 
an exhaustive list, Mr. Gosse’s fine essay upon Robert Herrick 
The book is one to find its place in every library, and, with its 
cholarly selections and ripe criticism, cannot but elevate’ the tast« 
of the re ader and lead him continually into fresh fields ond 
pastures new."’—Boston Evening Traveller. 


wor 


“Tt is with no little pleasure, therefore, that we find a recently- 
published anthology to be, so far as our examination of it enables 
us to judge, as nearly satisfactory, in its selections and the ac- 


companying essays, as anything of the sort can be. o« sae 
editorial judgment shown in the c ompilation of the work scems to 
us to be supremely goed.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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the class of works that mark a transition in religious though.” 
Independent 
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